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HE  ARTS  proposes  to  be  an  art  magazine  and  a trade  paper.  There  is  room 

for  another  art  magazine  in  America,  one  which  will  properly  feature  painting 

and  sculpture,  one  which  will  give  the  new^s  of  the  art  world,  w’hat  the  artists 
are  doing,  what  the  art-patrons  and  museums  are  buying,  what  is  going  on  in 
the  trade.  No  other  trades  are  of  such  general  interest  as  those  connected  with 
the  arts.  We  read  of  plays  and  players,  of  opera  and  opera  stars,  of  painters  and 
sculptors,  with  more  interest  than  we  do  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  dry  goods.  In 
former  days  and  in  other  lands  there  was  still  greater  interest  in  the  arts.  When  Rodin 
visited  London  his  admirers  unhitched  the  horses  and  drew  him  in  triumph  through  the 
streets.  We  need  such  enthusiasm  in  America. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  journal  to  foster  an  interest  in  art,  for  there  is  no 
interest  which  so  enriches  a people.  It  brings  into  the  lives  of  men  happiness,  peace, 
sanity.  An  interest  in  art  running  through  all  ranks  of  life  and  all  nations  would  be  more 
efficacious  in  preventing  war  than  the  pledges  of  a thousand  diplomats. 

In  this  first  copy  of  The  Arts  much  had  to  be  set  aside  in  order  that  standards 
should  be  established;  the  form  of  the  page,  the  type,  the  arrangement  of  text  and  illus- 
trations on  the  page,  the  placing  of  the  advertisements,  the  size  and  quality  of  the  repro- 
ductions; all  these  took  an  amazing  amount  of  time.  This  is  why  the  magazine  has  not 

yet  been  able  to  create  the  various  departments  which  had  been  planned. 

It  will  be  arranged  to  have  correspondents  in  the  various  art  centers  of  the  world. 
In  Paris  last  summer  we  secured  the  services  of  Guillaume  Janneau  who  will  write  regu- 
larly of  French  art.  In  London  we  were  equally  successful.  There  will  also  be  occasional 
letters  from  Munich.  We  also  have  correspondents  in  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago, 
and  It  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  have  an  admirable  editorial  staff.  Arthur  Pollock 
will  write  of  the  drama;  Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  of  music.  The  art  trade  has  come  to 
our  support  most  generously,  and  we  hope  that  every  reader  who  sympathizes  with  the 
objects  of  our  magazine  will  be  a subscriber. 

The  magazine  will  appear  only  during  the  art  season;  every  three  weeks  from  the 
beginning  of  December  to  the  end  of  April  (eight  numbers).  The  subscription  price  is 
two  dollars  a year. 

We  are  indebted  to  Knoedler  & Co.  for  our  frontispiece  “San  Ildefonso  of  Toledo,” 
a study  by  El  Greco.  The  canvas  was  formerly  owned  by  Millet,  from  whose  collection 
It  passed  Into  that  of  Degas.  Knoedler  & Co.  purchased  it  at  the  auction  sale  held  after 
the  death  of  Degas. 


L O GES  D’ACTRICES 


EDGAR  DEGAS,  PAINTER-GRAVER 


By  the 

WHEN,  in  1894,  I went  to  Paris  to 
study  art  the  first  meal  I took  in  the 
city  was  at  the  home  of  a cousin  in 
the  Avenue  de  Villiers.  As  I came  into  the 
living-room  I was  struck  by  a landscape  with 
jockeys  and  horses  and  a flag-pole  which  cut 
the  picture  vertically  into  two  sections.  The 
years  have  gone  by  but  the  impression  I then 
received  has  remained  and  that  landscape  by 
Degas  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  influences 
in  my  art-life. 

d'en  days  ago  I dropped  into  Keppel’s 
and  there  David  Keppel  showed  me  a num- 


Editor 

her  of  etchings  and  lithographs  by  Degas, 
most  of  them  works  with  which  I was  not 
familiar.  The  impression  they  made  was  so 
great,  that  again  I felt  myself  a boy  in  Paris, 
again  I felt  the  overpowering  beauty  of  that 
landscape  in  my  cousin’s  living-room. 

Edgar  Degas  evidently  felt  that  his  etch- 
ings had  little  commercial  value  for  very  few 
prints  were  made  from  any  of  his  plates.  He 
felt  that  as  works  of  art  they  had  consider- 
able value  for  he  treasured  the  prints  and,  at 
his  death,  the  series,  with  specimens  of  the 
various  states,  was  almost  complete.  He  took 
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AUXAMBASSADEURS;  MLLE.  BEGAT 


up  engraving  in  his  youth,  made  a number  of 
portraits  of  himself,  various  members  of  his 
family,  his  friends,  all  leading  up  to  the  beau- 
tiful etchings  of  Manet  made  in  1864.  Then, 
when  he  could  justly  consider  himself  a mas- 
ter of  the  craft,  he  dropped  etching.  For 
ten  years  he  devoted  himself  to  painting  but. 


about  1875,  he  again  began  to  etch  and  to 
make  lithographs,  feverishly  for  a short  time. 
About  1890  he  definitely  gave  up  all  kinds 
of  engraving.  i\bout  1890  too.  Degas,  a 
man  in  the  fifties  (he  was  born  in  1834) 
abandoned  his  experiments  in  the  field  of  art. 
He  began  to  repeat  motives  he  had  already 


CHANTEUSE  DE  CAFE-COXCERT 
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used.  His  art  ceased  to  have  the  almost 
infinite  variety  of  his  earlier  work,  he 
showed  signs  of  age.  The  engravings 
of  Degas  were  made  in  two  periods,  dur- 
ing his  youth  and  again  during  the  epoch 
which  marks  for  us  the  complete  fruition 
of  his  art.  None  of  them  were  made 
after  the  decline  in  his  work  begins  to  be 
manifest. 

The  two  etchings  and  the  two  litho- 
graphs which  I have  chosen  to  reproduce 
figure  in  the  exhibition  of  “Modern 
Prints"  being  held  at  Keppel’s.  They 
were  made  about  1875  and  therefore 
represent  Degas  at  the  very  height  of 
his  power.  The  etching  “Loges 
d’Actrices"  is  Number  28  in  the  cata- 
logue made  by  Loys  Delteil.  “Au 
Louvre:  La  Peinture”  (Delteil,  Num- 
ber 29),  introduces  a portrait  of  Mary 
Cassatt.  The  two  lithographs  are 
“Aux  Ambassadeurs : Mile.  Becat," 
and  “Chanteuse  de  Cafe  Concert.” 
All  are  from  Degas’  collection,  only 
known  to  his  intimate  friends  until  ex- 
hibited in  Paris  after  his  death.  That 
exhibition  revealed  to  the  world  what  a 
worker  Degas  had  been.  There  were 
drawings  he  had  made  in  his  youth,  fac- 
similes of  drawings  by  Leonardo  and 
others.  They  are  amazing  in  accuracy 
and  beauty.  Degas  showed  in  them 
his  masterly  knowledge  of  form  and 
his  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains. 
The  etching  “Au  Louvre:  La  Peinture” 
went  through  twenty  states,  after  which 
Degas,  dissatisfied,  re-arranged  the  fig- 
ures on  another  plate. 

Degas  not  only  mastered  etching  and 
lithography  but  he  practised  with  ease 
dry-point,  soft-ground  etching  and  aqua- 
tint, using  each  with  a skill  which  would 
amaze  us  did  we  not  already  know  what 
a versatile  master  Degas  was. 

He  was  a master  and  his  etchings  and 
lithographs  will  live  beside  his  drawings, 
pastels  and  paintings. 


AU  LOUVRE:  LA  PEINTURE 


BEETHOVEN,  1770-1920 

By  Daniel  Gregory  Mason 


Born  a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
Beethoven  was  never  more  alive  than 
he  is  today.  His  life,  now  become 
unconscious,'  is  immeasurably  more  widely 
diffused  than  when  he  was  in  the  flesh.  Wher- 
ever music  is  loved,  he  is  at  work.  Samuel 
Butler,  pointing  out  this  centrifugal  charac- 
ter of  mental  life,  its  beginning  in  a nucleus 
of  personality  like  that  which  was  born  at 
Bonn  on  the  Rhine,  December  16,  1770,  and 
slowly  diffusing  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  as  impersonal  influence,  drew  vividly  as 
a corollary  his  paradox  that  the  best  part  of 
our  life  is  unconscious.  In  Beethoven’s  case 
it  was  undeniably  so:  in  his  conscious  life  he 
was  lonely,  ill,  deaf,  misunderstood,  harassed 
by  a hundred  limitations  physical  and  mental; 
in  his  artistic  life  only  did  his  great  spirit 
soar  free.  And  yet — “so  night  is  grandeur 
to  our  dust” — his  artistic  life  itself,  in  which 
is  his  immortality,  was  the  slow  achievement 
of  his  mortal  struggles,  perfected  painfully 
day  by  day  through  the  conquest  of  imper- 
fections, shining  with  a light  which,  how- 
ever serenely  luminous  it  may  seem,  was 
generated  in  the  frictions  of  endless  efforts  of 
his  indomitable  will.  This  is  what  gives  him 
his  peculiar  place  in  our  imaginations:  to 
every  perceiving  heart  he  becomes  a symbol 
of  our  tragic  humanity,  which  has  to  traverse 
pain  to  find  happiness,  and  to  which  beauty 
is  revealed  only  after  far  journeyings. 

What  was  it  in  Beethoven  that  enabled  him 
thus  to. find,  amid  all  his  struggles,  confu- 
sions, and  defeats,  this  path  to  true  immortal 
life,  this  path  which  eluded  so  many  more 
facile  minds  of  his  own  and  later  days? 
What  is  it  that  keeps  his  music  fresh  long 
after  that  of  his  contemporary,  Spohr,  more 
famous  than  he  in  their  day,  has  exhibited  its 
pitiful  weakness,  long  after  most  of  that  of 
the  elegant  Mendelssohn,  of  a later  genera- 
tion, seems  in  its  jejune  amiability  hopelessly 


outmoded?  Some  will  answer  such  questions 
by  quoting  Emerson’s  fine  sentence:  “The 
way  to  speak  and  write  what  shall  not  go 
out  of  fashion  is  to  speak  and  write  sin- 
cerely.” No  doubt  Beethoven’s  sturdy  sin- 
cerity, verging  often  on  ferocious  unconven- 
tionality, had  a close  causal  connection  with 
the  emotional  power  of  his  work;  no  doubt 
in  him  as  in  all  men,  man  and  artist,  moral 
and  aesthetic  manifestation,  were  in  a deep 
sense  one.  But  sincerity  by  itself  does  not 
explain  artistic  power;  the  world  is  full  both 
of  “mute  inglorious  Miltons”  and  of  compe- 
tent artists  who,  while  by  no  means  mute,  are 
neither  particularly  glorious;  in  short,  as  it 
has  been  well  said:  “Great  music  is  not  the 
expression  of  great  emotion,  but  the  great 
expression  of  emotion.”  Our  question  re- 
solves itself,  then,  to  a more  manageable  one, 
more  manageable  because,  leaving  moral 
considerations  on  one  side,  it  formulates  it- 
self in  purely  assthetic  terms,  namely:  “How 
did  Beethoven  achieve  the  great  expression 
of  emotion?”  To  this  one  would  like  to  re- 
ply, tentatively,  “By  concentration  and  elimi- 
nation.” 

When,  in  Beethoven’s  final  dropsical  ill- 
ness, the  doctors  were  tapping  him  for  water, 
the  stricken  Titan  remarked  grimly:  “Better 
from  my  belly  than  from  my  pen.”  The  re- 
mark illustrates  his  life-long  contempt  of  the 
dilute,  the  platitudinous,  the  conventional,  the 
“bromidic,”  and  suggests  the  earnestness  of 
his  search  for  the  opposite  qualities,  for  dis- 
tinctiveness, for  characterization,  for  the 
quintessential  distillation  of  his  thought,  all 
his  thought,  and  nothing  but  his  thought.  Into 
the  polite  eighteenth  century  symphonic 
world  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  he  bursts  as  he 
used  to  burst  into  the  drawing-rooms  of  aris- 
tocratic Vienna  on  rainy  days,  shaking  the 
water  from  him  like  a mastiff.  He  sweeps 
away  the  formula;,  the  cliches,  those  cadence 
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figures  of  tonic  and  dominant  that  even 
Mozart  tolerated,  as  a housewife  sweeps  away 
the  cobwebs  from  a room  long  closed.  He 
scraps  all  the  old  moulds.  Every  note  has 
to  stand  the  acid  test  of  expressiveness.  Is  it 
expressive,  does  it  characterize? — then  let  us 
use  it,  however  harsh,  ugly,  or  surprising. 
Is  it  merely  pretty  and  unnecessary? — then 
away  with  it  to  the  ashbin ! To  a pianist  who 
improvised  such  pretty  ineptitudes  Beethoven 
listened  impatiently  a moment  or  two,  and 
then  cried  rudely,  “When  are  you  going  to 
begin  ?’’ 

It  was  this  concentration  on  expression,  far 
more  than  any  limitation  of  sense,  even  after 
deafness  had  developed,  that  made  him,  as 
compared  with  Mozart,  for  example,  so  in- 
different to  sensuous  charm  of  tone.  Though 
both  his  orchestration  and  his  writing  for  the 
piano  frequently  attain  the  greatest  felicity  of 
tone-quality,  there  are  muddy  basses  in  some 
of  his  sonatas,  and  his  orchestra  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  the  silvery  lightness,  the  mag- 
ically right  equilibrium  of  Mozart.  On  the 
other  hand  he  drives  home  his  phrase  with  a 
relentlessness  of  emotional  logic  that  m'akes 
Mozart  seem  like  a care-free  boy  compared 
with  an  earnest  man.  Such  a comparison  has 
been  made  in  detail  by  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  in 
his  “The  Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music,” 
between  the  treatment  by  the  two  masters  of 
somewhat  similar  phrases,  showing  Mozart’s 
charm,  Beethoven’s  grim  concentration.  So 
intent  was  he  on  following  out  this  emotional 
logic  of  his  thought  that  questions  of  timbre 
seemed  to  him  secondary.  He  was  “com- 
paratively careless,”  RIes  tells  us  of  him 
as  a piano  teacher,  “as  to  the  right  notes 
being  played,  but  angry  at  once  at  any  failure 
in  expression  or  nuance,  or  In  apprehension 
of  the  character  of  the  piece;  saying  that  the 
first  might  be  an  accident,  but  that  the  other 
showed  want  of  knowledge,  or  feeling,  or 
attention.”  He  was  irritated  by  the  limita- 
tions of  voices  and  instruments,  sometimes 
intolerant  of  them.  The  vocal  parts  In  his 
Ninth  Symphony  are  cruelly  high;  and  to  a 
’cellist  who  objected  that  a certain  passage  did 


not  “He  well,”  he  replied,  “It  must  He  well.” 
He  was  quite  free  of  that  morbid  preoccupa- 
tion with  timbre  of  so  many  composers  of 
today,  who  write  to  exploit  the  instruments 
rather  than  to  make  the  instruments  express 
their  thoughts. 

No,  not  only  does  Beethoven,  whom  the 
nervous  agony  of  the  process  of  composing 
often  drove  to  shouting  and  stamping,  lack 
the  smiling  ease  of  Mozart,  but  his  music,  full 
of  mysterious  shadows  and  strange  lights, 
cloudy  and  stormy  as  a northern  sky,  has  sel- 
dom a moment  of  the  golden  Italian  sunshine 
that  bathes  the  music  of  the  other.  It  is  by 
Intensity  of  characterization  that  his  work  is 
differentiated  from  all  that  went  before  it, 
and  from  most  that  has  come  after.  He  still 
remains  unrivalled  in  the  expressive  use  of  all 
those  devices,  some  of  which  he  invented  out- 
right, others  adapted  and  improved  out  of 
recognition  from  more  timid  talents:  the 
gradual  crescendo  culminating  not  in  loud  but 
in  unexpected  soft;  the  long-maintained 
breathless  pianissimo;  sudden  violent  con- 
trasts and  dislocations,  both  of  key  and  of 
rhythm;  suspense  in  all  Its  forms,  and  the 
arousal  of  expectation,  sometimes  to  be  ful- 
filled and  sometimes  to  be  pleasingly  disap- 
pointed by  the  substitution  of  something  more 
interesting;  the  subtle  use  of  foils,  pauses, 
and  silences.  And  all  this  arsenal  of  weapons 
is  used  never  loosely  but  always  with  the 
nicest  discrimination  of  the  exact  expressive 
aim  to  be  achieved  and  the  simplest  way  to 
achieve  It.  Each  of  Beethoven’s  symphonies, 
after  the  first  two  at  any  rate,  which  were 
student  works,  is  like  a plant  grown  out  of 
a unique  seed:  every  cell  of  it  belongs  to  It, 
and  to  It  alone;  the  themes,  the  transitions, 
the  modulations,  the  orchestration,  the  minu- 
test inconspicuous  ornament,  are  of  a piece. 
Thus  each  symphony  has,  as  few  works  in  mu- 
sical literature,  its  atmosphere,  in  which  it  is 
bathed,  down  to  the  last  note:  the  third  Is 
heroic,  the  fourth  romantic,  the  fifth  tragic, 
the  sixth  pastoral  and  rustic,  the  seventh  cory- 
bantic  or  bacchanalian,  the  eighth  whimsical, 
and  the  ninth  deeply  humane  and  religious. 
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Let  no  one  suppose  that  such  concentra- 
tion was  easily  attained.  Had  we  no  testi- 
mony from  his  contemporaries  of  his  rav- 
ings and  shoutings  when  composing,  of  his 
forgetfulness  of  meals  and  sleep,  the  evidence 
of  those  extraordinary  sketch-books  in  which 
he  hammered  from  refractory  and  often 
commonplace  ideas  his  great  themes  would 
suffice  to  show  us  his  command  of  that  elimi- 
nation of  the  inessential  which  every  true 
artist  recognizes  as  the  price  of  vitality. 
Strange  is  it  at  first,  and  yet  not  on  consid- 
eration, that  one  who  could  tolerate  so  little 
dictation  from  his  teachers,  and  of  whom 


Albrechtsberger  said,  “He  has  learnt  nothing, 
and  will  never  do  anything  in  decent  style,” 
should  yet  willingly  impose  upon  himself  the 
severest  life-long  discipline.  It  was  because 
he  recognized  that  discipline,  with  the  deep 
respect  it  implies  for  the  laws  of  nature — a 
matter  quite  other  than  any  made-man  rules, 
which  Beethoven  delighted  to  break — is  the 
indispensable  means  of  mastery: 

“Upon  his  will  he  binds  a radiant  chain. 

For  Freedom’s  sake  he  is  no  longer  free.” 
And  so  Beethoven  became  a master,  his  work 
lives,  and  his  life  widens  into  a mighty  stream. 


TWO  JAPANESE  PRINTS 

An  Artistic  Curiosity 


IN  the  Seventeenth  Century  some  engraver 
who  gloried  in  the  picturesque  side  of 
Imperial  Rome  made  an  engraving  of 
the  Forum  in  which  he  introduced  monu- 
ments from  other  portions  of  the  city.  In 
those  days  grass  and  rank  weeds  overgrew 
the  Forum  and  trees  added  to  the  beauty  of 
the  effect. 

About  1760  an  impression  of  the  print 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  great  Japanese 
master  of  wood  engraving,  Toyoharu. 
Recognizing  the  picturesque  quality  of  the 
old  print  he  copied  its  main  outlines  on  a 
wood  block,  and  then  with  other  blocks  gave 
it  the  added  charm  which  color  in  the  hands 
of  a master  can  give. 

Sixty  or  seventy  years  later,  the  block 
which  Toyoharu  had  made  for  the  outlines 
of  his  print  came  into  the  possession  of 
Hokujiu,  also  a master  of  wood  engraving 
and  especially  of  landscape  prints  with  fan- 
tastic forms  of  earth  and  sky.  Taken  with 
the  glory  that  was  Rome  he  decided  to  cut 


new  color  blocks,  adding  to  the  original  print 
the  decorative  beauty  of  fantastic  cloud. 

Thus  we  have  a series  of  prints:  the  first 
an  imaginative  view  of  the  Forum  by  a Eu- 
ropean artist;  grafted  on  that,  the  richness 
of  Japan  of  the  Eighteenth  Century;  and 
that,  in  turn,  given  a fantastic  twist  by  a 
Japanese  artist  whose  delight  was  in  the 
exotic. 

It  is  probable  that,  if  we  could  compare 
the  two  Japanese  versions  with  the  European 
original,  we  would  find  that  both  Toyo- 
haru’s  version  and  that  of  Hokujiu  are  far 
more  interesting  as  works  of  art. 

To  them,  accustomed  to  the  frail  archi- 
tecture of  Japan,  Rome  with  its  arches  of 
solid  masonry  which  had  survived  the  storms 
of  almost  two  thousand  years,  must  have 
appealed  with  great  force.  Toyoharu  and 
Hokujiu  felt  intense  emotion  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  Imperial  Rome,  and  that  is 
why  their  prints  move  us. 
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GLACKENS’  WALTER  HAMPDEN 

By  Mary  Fanton  Roberts 


PAINTING  a portrait  of  a man  in  char- 
acter is,  from  a purely  physical  point 
of  view,  a difficult  achievement;  for  the 
artist  must  realize  on  his  canvas  two  per- 
sonalities, the  actor  and  the  character  the 
actor  portrays.  As  for  instance,  in  Glackens’ 
portrait  of  Hampden  as  Hamlet,  he  must  see 
Walter  Hampden  himself  definitely — his 
qualities  of  dominating  spirituality  and  his 
fine  understanding  of  the  cornplexity  of  life, 
its  poetry,  its  sordidness;  a certain  remote- 
ness, too,  from  actual  existence,  the  quality 
that  made  him  play  The  Servant  in  Rann 
Kennedy’s  “Servant  in  the  House”  with  an 
art  so  noble  and  yet  so  subtle  that  you  slipped 
into  the  character  with  him,  and  saw  the  ac- 
tual world  as  unreal.  But  the  artist  must 
realize,  too,  the  character  which  the  actor  is 
portraying.  Glackens  must  realize  Hamlet 
fully,  that  beautiful  Prince  with  the  delicate 
machinery  of  his  brain  disarranged  by  the 
horror  of  his  mother’s  treachery — a young 
poet  in  love,  suddenly  smitten  to  the  very  soul 
by  his  mother;  then  shrinking  from  all  love, 
all  womankind,  made  distraught  by  the  cru- 
elty of  the  Queen. 

In  the  Glackens  portrait  of  Hamlet,  so 
imaginatively  is  the  work  handled  that  this 
miracle  of  painting  the  two  personalities  in 
one  figure  is  achieved.  First,  Hampden,  the 
man,  the  mystic,  a rarely  sensitive  soul,  with 
fine  physical  beauty,  is  depicted,  and  through 
this  personality  shines  Hamlet,  that  splendid 
youth  torn  with  grief,  bewildered  with  the 
torment  by  which  Fate  had  so  suddenly 
eliminated  all  joy.  In  fact,  Glackens  has  done 
a most  extraordinary  thing,  he  has  painted 
Walter  Hampden’s  conception  of  Hamlet. 

To  do  this,  he  has  painted  with  poetic 
delicacy,  his  very  technique  so  fluid  that  you 
feel  the  meiging  of  one  personality  into  an- 
other. And  you  particularly  feel  the  strug- 
gle in  Hamlet’s  mind,  that  sways  him  back 
and  forth  from  belief  to  doubt,  from  love  to 
hatred.  Glackens’  figure  to  me  seemed 


almost  detached  from  the  canvas,  moving 
through  space,  producing  a disembodied 
sensation  that  sometimes  emanates  from  the 
human  being  who  is  suffering  spiritually 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  endurance. 

I know  of  no  other  portrait  more  com- 
pletely setting  forth  the  very  essence  of  a 
human  soul,  not  even  Whistler’s  “Sarasate” 
— which  has  in  its  painting  the  very  emotion 
which  was  awakened  in  one’s  soul  listening  to 
Sarasate  play.  But  Whistler  had  an  easier 
problem.  He  was  painting  one  personality, 
not  two.  Yet  he  painted  with  an  amazingly 
fluent  technique,  giving  that  sense  of  unreality 
which  rare  music  itself  creates,  or,  in  fact, 
any  supreme  art  achievement. 

I have  seen  Glackens’  painting  of  Hamlet 
many  times,  and  I have  seen  Walter  Hamp- 
den play  Hamlet  many  times,  and  to  me  they 
seem  an  identical  expression.  In  no  other 
painting  of  any  man’s  playing  of  Hamlet 
have  I seen  so  full  a realization  of  Shake- 
speare’s intention.  This  Glackens  portrait 
has  physical  beauty,  spiritual  bewilderment, 
a quality  almost  unearthly,  and  these  charac- 
teristics are  all  in  Shakespeare’s  Prince. 

The  portrait  is  particularly  well  hung  in 
the  Gimpil  & Wildenstein  Galleries.  It 
stands  alone  in  a panel  space,  with  fine  clear 
space  overhead.  And  as  you  enter  the  room 
the  first  impression  of  it  is  that  a figure  is 
moving  toward  you,  a little  indeterminate, 
with  a consciousness  only  of  thought,  not  of 
environment;  a figure  wholly  self-absorbed, 
dreaming,  troubled,  but  alive;  indeed,  with  a 
fine  gesture  of  beautiful  life.  The  coloring 
is  close  to  Walter  Hampden’s  costume,  which 
is  the  simplest,  most  regal,  I have  ever  seen 
worn  by  any  Hamlet.  The  background  has 
a certain  delicate  beauty  which  holds  the  fig- 
ure lightly,  as  though  it  might  escape  with  the 
escape  of  Hamlet’s  soul  into  other  realms. 

It  is  a portrait  that  no  lover  of  Shake- 
speare, or  indeed  which  no  lover  of  Glackens 
can  afford  to  miss. 


WALTER  HAMPDEN  AS  HAMLET 

BY  WILLIAM  J.  GL  ACRE  NS 


TWO  DRAWINGS  BY  LUCIEN  MIGNON,  ONE  SHOWING  THE  FORGED  SIGNATURE  OF  RENOIR 


THE  FALSE  “RENOIRS” 

By  The  Editor 


There  has  not  been  In  many  years  any 
happening  in  the  art-world  which  has 
aroused  so  much  interest  as  the  sale  of 
drawings  at  the  Anderson  Galleries  last 
spring  on  the  night  of  April  16th.  It  surely 
would  not  be  amiss  if  I should  give  an  account 
of  the  whole  affair. 

On  the  evening  of  Monday  the  12th  a well- 
known  lover  of  art  was  dining  with  me  in 
Brooklyn.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation 
after  dinner  he  asked  me  if  I had  seen  the 
“Renoir”  drawings  which  were  then  on  ex- 
hibition and  which  would  be  sold  on  Friday 


evening.  “I  wish  you  would  go  to  see  them,” 
he  said,  “I  have  just  received  a copy  of  the 
Bulletin  de  la  Vie  Artistique,  and  in  it 
Pierre  Renoir  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
work  sold  last  February  by  the  Anderson 
Galleries  as  being  by  Renoir  is  not  his 
father’s  work.  I do  not  know  what  I think 
about  them,  but  go  to  see  them  and  make  up 
your  own  mind.” 

The  next  morning’s  mail  brought  me  a let- 
ter from  an  artist-friend  urging  me  to  take 
the  matter  up  and  enclosing  Pierre  Renoir’s 
letter  which  was  published  in  the  Bulletin  of 
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March  15th.  I then  went  to  the  Anderson 
Galleries,  and  that  afternodn  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle  published  my  declaration  that 
the  drawings  were  not  by  Renoir. 

Let  me  first  give  C.  Lewis  Hind’s  enthu- 
siastic introduction  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
“Renoirs.”  Here  it  is; 

“This  extraordinary  collection  of  pastels  by 
Renoir,  now  offered  for  sale,  comes  from  the  same 
source  as  the  thirty-three  oil  paintings  and  three 
pastels  sold  at  the  Anderson  Galleries  on  Feb- 
ruary 6th  last.  They  were  all  purchased  in 
Paris  nine  years  ago  by  a New  York  col- 
lector, who  obtained  them  from  a lady,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Renoir’s,  to  whom  the  artist 
gave  them.  These  pastels  are  the  intimate  thoughts 
and  summary  expressions  of  the  master.  They  have 
a spontaneity  and  a gaiety  that  do  not  always  mark 
his  large,  important  pictures.  Some  of  these  ex- 
quisite nudes  are  more  worked  upon  than  others, 
especially  those  in  which  he  has  allowed  himself  a 
free  and  dazzling  use  of  white  chalk.  The  majority 
are  signed  either  ‘Renoir’  in  full,  or  with  an  ‘R.’ 
Thirty-nine  have  a drawing  or  drawings  on  each 
side  of  the  paper.  These  have  been  framed  so  that 
the  front  and  back  drawings  can  be  seen.  A well- 
known  artist  who  was  acquainted  with  Renoir,  and 
who  is  familiar  with  his  work,  after  examining  these 
ninety-six  pastels,  his  enthusiasm  rising  as  he  turned 
them  over,  said;  ‘I  never  knew  the  beggar  was  as 
clever  as  this.  The  nude’s  the  thing.  What  variety! 
What  endless  variety!’” 

I sHall  now  quote  from  the  Bulletin  of  La 
Vie  Artistique  of  March  ISth. 

“We  have  just  received  from  New  York  a cata- 
logue of  a sale  which  is  very  upsetting.  On  Feb- 
ruary 6th  a collection  of  thirty-three  Renoirs  was 
offered  at  auction  at  the  Anderson  Galleries.  The 
collection  was  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  the 
master  to  one  of  his  former  models  from  whom  the 
collector  purchased  them. 

“These  studies  were  sold  for  low  prices,  notwith- 
standing the  enthusiastic  comments  in  the  catalogue. 
The  two  reproductions  which  we  publish  will  justify 
one  surprise  that  we  feel  when  we  see  such  work 
attributed  to  the  master.  M.  Pierre  Renoir,  eldest 
son  of  the  painter,  shares  our  surprise.  He  has 
written  to  M.  Durand-Ruel  a protest  which  we 
reproduce ; 

“ ‘I  have  just  seen  the  catalogue  of  a sale  of  paint- 
ings made  at  the  Anderson  Galleries  in  New  York 
February  5th,  and  I have  been  stupefied  by  what  I 
have  seen.  Not  only  the  reproduction  gives  the 
clear  impression  that  we  have  before  us  a clumsy 
pastiche  of  the  work  of  my  father,  but  the  preface 


adds  insult  to  injury  in  giving  the  most  fantastic 
story  about  Renoir,  and  I can  affirm  that  he  has 
never  made  a gift,  even  to  a very  intimate  friend,  of 
thirty-three  paintings  or  drawings. 

“‘I  shall  be  most  grateful  if  you  will  use  my 
protest  if  you  feel  there  is  need,  as  you  feel  is  best. — 
Pierre  Renoir.^  ” 

Here  is  C.  Lewis  Hind’s  answer  to  the  let- 
ter of  Pierre  Renoir; 

“When  the  thirty-three  oil  sketches  and  the 
three  studies  in  red  and  white  chalk  and  char- 
coal, by  Renoir,  were  sold  at  the  Anderson 
Galleries  on  February  6th  last,  certain  per- 
sons expressed  doubts  as  to  tbeir  authenticity. 
I paid  no  attention  to  these  cavilings,  because 
it  is  the  way  nowadays  for  somebody  to  doubt 
everything,  sometimes  to  the  advantage  of  the 
doubter.  Tbe  spirit  and  beauty  of  the  sketches 
were  obvious ; they  were  signed  by  tbe  master,  and 
their  pedigree,  as  supplied  to  me,  seemed  entirely 
satisfactory.  Although  I never  knew  Renoir  per- 
sonally, I am  well  acquainted  with  his  work,  and  I 
decided,  alter  careful  examination  of  these  sketches 
and  studies,  that  they  were  by  Renoir.  That  opinion 
I still  firmly  hold. 

“Last  month  Mitchell  Kennerley  asked  me  to  cata- 
logue and  to  write  an  introductory  note  to  another 
set  of  Renoir  drawings,  no  fewer  than  ninety-six, 
which  came  from  the  same  source  as  those  disposed 
of  on  February  6th.  I was  very  busy  at  the  time  and 
did  not  desire  to  add  to  my  labors,  but  when  I 
examined  these  ninety-six  pastels  I was  so  impressed 
by  their  beauty  and  spontaneity  that  I readily  con- 
sented. It  was  a joy  to  handle  them.  I spent  two 
days  sorting  and  cataloguing  these  ‘delight  draw- 
ings,’ quite  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  they 
are  by  Renoir,  and  quite  sure  that  the  cavilers  would 
again  cavil. 

“The  auction  was  fixed  for  the  evening  of  April 
16th,  and  as  I have  no  financial  or  other  interests  in 
the  sale  except  as  a w’ell-wisher  to  the  Anderson 
Galleries,  and  as  a possible  buyer  of  certain  pastels, 
so  charming  that  I may  not  be  able  to  resist  them,  I 
thought  no  more  of  the  affair  until  Mr.  Kennerley 
put  into  my  hands  a copy  of  Le  Bulletin  de  la  Vie 
Artistique,  published  by  MM.  Bernheim-Jeune  & 
Cie.,  which  he  had  just  received  from  Paris.  It  con- 
tains a letter  from  M.  Pierre  Renoir,  accompanied 
by  a statement  headed  ‘Thirty-three  False  Renoirs.’ 
Mr.  Pierre  Renoir  denies  that  these  thirty-three 
sketches  and  studies  are  by  Renoir,  and  he  affirms 
that  they  were  never  given  by  bis  father  to  ‘une 
tres  in  time  amie/ 

“In  answer  to  this  I would  merely  remark  that 
neither  AI.  Pierre  Renoir  nor  M.  Durand-Ruel,  nor 
the  editor  of  Le  Bulletin  de  la  Vie  Artistique,  has 
seen  these  thirty-three  sketches  and  studies  by 
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Renoir.  Their  judgment  is  based  on  the  smudgy 
illustrations  in  the  catalogue,  and  on  the  still 
smudgier  reproductions  that  appeared  in  Le  Bulle- 
tin. They  are  as  unlike  the  original  as  last  year’s 
leaves,  that  have  been  whirling  about  a city  park, 
are  unlike  the  fresh  green  of  the  spring  trees. 

“In  regard  to  M.  Pierre  Renoir’s  affirmation 
that  his  father  never  gave  these  drawings  to  ‘une 
tres  intime  amie’  I congratulate  M.  Pierre  Renoir 
on  being  the  one  son  in  history  who  knows  all  that 
his  father  ever  did. 

“Doubtless  these  gentlemen  will  also  deny  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  ninety-six  Renoirs  which  will  be  sold 
on  April  16th,  and  as  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Ander- 
son Galleries  to  attempt  to  please  everybody,  I am 
desired  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Kennerley  to  say  that 
these  ninety-six  Renoirs  will  be  sold  entirely  on 
their  merits,  as  delightful,  delicate  and  dainty 
works  of  art.  You  are  invited  to  decide 
whether  you  will  buy  through  your  eyes  or 
through  your  ears.  You  can  bid  for  them 
as  by  Renoir,  or  as  by  somebody  else,  some 
amazing  Unknown  who  ought  to  be  Renoir,  but  may 
not  be.  To  dogmatize  on  the  matter  of  their  au- 
thenticity is  ridiculous.  That  could  only  be  done 
by  someone  who  was  in  the  master’s  atelier  when 
he  made  these  springtime  pastels.  I do  not  dogma- 
tize. I but  reiterate  my  opinion  that  they  are  by 
Renoir,  and  place  before  you  this  statement  of  all 
the  facts  known  to  me  about  the  Renoir  sale.” 

In  answer  to  my  declaration  that  the  “Re- 
noirs” were  not  genuine,  Mitchell  Kennerley 
said  to  an  Eagle  reporter: 

“The  statements  of  the  experts  do  not  worry  me. 
I believe  the  pictures  are  genuine  and  shall  sell  them 
as  such.  The  more  experts  that  say  they  are  not 
genuine  the  more  I shall  believe  they  are  genuine. 
I respect  the  opinions  of  these  men,  but  do  not 
regard  them  as  conclusive.  I can  bring  an  expert 
who  will  say  the  pictures  are  genuine  for  every 
expert  who  says  they  are  not.  It  is  the  same  old 
story.  This  morning  I gave  $100  to  each  of  two 
experts  to  pass  on  a supposed  master.  One  said  the 
painting  was  genuine,  the  other  said  not.  It’s  like 
a murder  trial.” 

On  Friday  evening  the  drawings  were  sold, 
and  before  the  sale  the  auctioneer  announced 
that  the  drawings  had  been  the  property  of 
the  Baroness  von  Zimmerman,  formerly  a 
well-known  figure  in  the  Paris  art-world,  who 
had  died  two  years  ago  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
then  made  the  statement  that  a meeting 
would  be  held  at  which  “the  full  and  com- 
plete authenticity  of  the  drawings  and  the 


motives  of  the  unsupported  attack  will  be 
established.”  Because  of  this  renew^ed  dec- 
laration that  the  drawings  were  genuine,  the 
prices  obtained  were  fairly  good,  one  draw- 
ing bringing  $5 10. 

On  Sunday  the  18th  I reaffirmed  my  be- 
lief that  the  drawings  were  not  by  Renoir  and 
reproduced  one  of  them  which  I have  had 
reprinted  for  The  Arts.  Let  me  quote 
from  my  article : 

“I  have  been  asked  how  it  is  possible  to  be  so  sure 
that  the  drawings  are  not  by  Renoir.  In  order  to 
make  it  clear  I have  had  one  reproduced  on  this 
page.  The  indefinable  flavor  which  you  get  from 
the  work  of  a man  is  the  thing  which  counts,  but 
that  is  something  which  it  is  hard  to  communicate 
in  words.  The  particular  flavor  of  the  drawing 
which  is  reproduced  seems  to  me  very  far  from  that 
of  Renoir.  It  seems  very  close  to  the  flavor  of  a 
drawing  by  F.  S.  Church  and  not  wholly  unlike 
that  of  work  by  Warren  Davis  or  C.  H.  Shannon. 
As  I have  said  the  particular  flavor  is  not  that  of  a 
Renoir  drawing.  You  might  hide  all  the  drawing 
but  a square  inch  and  yet  I could  from  that  square 
inch  tell  that  the  work  was  not  Renoir’s.  That  is 
because  the  drawing  is  fluent.  It  is  like  the  hand- 
writing of  a man  who  has  done  much  writing.  Now 
Renoir  never  drew  much.  Among  modern  artists 
he  is  known  as  one  who  sketched  almost  invariably 
in  paint.  Drawing  seems  to  have  been  distasteful 
to  him.  He  is  a clumsy  draughtsman.  We  admire 
his  drawings  because  of  their  power  of  suggestion, 
their  absolute  sincerity,  not  for  their  technical  ease. 
Every  square  inch  of  the  drawing  reproduced  (it  is 
the  drawing  which  sold  for  $510)  shows  ease, 
fluency.  That  is  enough  to  prove  that  it  is  not  by 
Renoir. 

“Let  us  analyze  the  drawing.  The  face  is  dis- 
tinctly ‘pretty,’  and  this  is  a quality  which  one  vir- 
tually never  meets  in  drawings  by  Renoir.  The 
arms  are  slender,  too  slender.  With  Renoir  they 
are  full  and  plump.  The  waistline  is  low,  abnor- 
mally low.  Renoir’s  waistlines  are  liigh.  The  hips  are 
narrow  where  they  should  be  full.  The  man  covers 
his  paper  with  his  pastel  in  spots,  whereas  Renoir 
delighted  in  allowing  his  paper  to  show  through 
even  in  his  darks.  Then  there  are  the  shadows, 
as,  for  instance,  the  shadow  behind  the  back. 
Renoir  usually  drew  without  introducing  shadows. 
It  is  true  that  his  drawings  are  shaded,  but  the  shad- 
ing is  not  shadow.  Shading,  with  Renoir,  is  a means 
of  expressing  form.  It  is  not  related  to  the  way  the 
light  falls  but  is  purely  arbitrary.  In  these  draw- 
ings attributed  to  Renoir  the  light  and  shade  are  as 
we  see  them.  In  Renoir’s  drawings  they  are  not  at 
all  as  we  see  them,  but  they  are  used  to  express 
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modeling  and  we  who  love  Renoir’s  art  accept  his 
convention.  Again,  Renoir  is  interested  in  mass,  in 
the  modeling  within  the  outline,  and  the  shading  is 
used  to  express  the  modeling,  not,  as  I have  said,  to 
indicate  light  and  shadow.  The  drawings  attributed 
to  Renoir  show  an  interest  in  line  not  in  the  form 
within  the  outline.  Renoir  is  monumental;  these 
drawings  do  not  go  beneath  the  surface.  They  are 
sentimental. 

“In  ‘Aratra  Pentelici,’  Ruskin  says  of  the  head  on 
a Greek  coin  of  the  debased  period : ‘The  third  coin 
will,  I think,  strike  you  by  what  we  moderns  should 
.call  its  “vigor  of  character.”  ’ You  may  observe 
also,  that  the  features  are  finished  with  great  care 
and  subtlety,  but  at  the  cost  of  simplicity  and 
breadth.  But  the  essential  difference  between  it  and 
the  earlier  art,  is  its  disorder  in  design — you  see  the 
locks  of  hair  cannot  be  counted  any  longer — they 
are  entirely  dishevelled  and  irregular.’  I cannot 
recall  a single  drawing  by  Renoir  in  which  the  locks 
of  hair  are  dishevelled  or  irregular.  The  treatment 
of  the  hair  in  his  drawings  is  almost  sculpturesque. 

“Lastly,  let  me  speak  of  the  signatures  on  the 
drawings.  Renoir  signed  his  drawings  as  a man  of 
taste  would  sign  them.  The  signatures  never  ob- 
trude. Usually  they  are  placed  in  one  of  the  lower 
corners,  and  from  a few  feet  off  they  are  invisible. 
Many  of  these  ninety-six  drawings  are  signed  in 
most  conspicuous  places;  in  places  where  they  injure 
the  works  by  their  undue  prominence.” 

The  next  installment  of  the  story  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Eagle  the  following  Sunday. 
Here  it  is: 

“From  the  moment  I entered  the  room  where  the 
‘Renoir’  drawings  were  being  shown  at  the  Ander- 
son Galleries  there  was  no  question  in  my  mind 
about  their  authenticity.  The^^  were  false.  There  was, 
however,  the  question  whether  the  hand  which  had 
signed  the  drawings  had  not  also  fabricated  docu- 
mentary evidence  which  might  prove  troublesome. 
That  no  such  evidence  had  been  given  out  was  no 
proof  that  it  did  not  exist.  There  were  rumors 
that  there  were  many  more  pastels  and  drawings  at 
the  source  from  which  these  two  first  installments 
had  been  drawn.  It  would  not  have  been  strange 
if  the  ‘irrefutable’  evidence  was  being  held  back  for 
a subsequent  sale.  A Sherlock  Holmes  was  needed. 
The  mysterious  owner  must  be  discovered. 

“Save  for  the  showcases  and  the  fact  that  the 
proprietor  and  his  clerks  stood  behind  them,  instead 
of  sitting  Turk-fashion  on  piles  of  rugs,  the  illusion 
was  all  but  complete.  I might  have  been  in  Stam- 
boul.  Before  me  were  piled  up  rugs,  shawls,  tapes- 
tries, works  of  art  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  periods, 
things  of  value,  things  which  had  never  had  a value 
and  never  would  have,  curious  odds  and  ends.  I 
wished  to  ask  the  proprietor  two  questions,  and  I 


wished  to  see  him  alone.  From  the  conversation  I 
soon  found  out  which  person  he  was.  When  I suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  his  ear,  after  gossiping  about  art, 

I asked  him  my  questions:  ‘How  do  3'ou  know  that 
\'our  drawings  which  were  sold  at  the  Anderson 
Galleries  were  genuine  Renoirs?’  ‘I  have  only  the 
word  of  the  person  who  gave  them  to  me.’  ‘May  I 
see  those  which  you  have  not  yet  sold  ?’  ‘I  have  sold 
them  all.  I have  no  more  left.’  ” 

The  mysterious  owner  was  Mr.  C.  V.  Mil- 
ler of  whom  I was  destined  to  hear  further. 

My  going  abroad  was  an  interruption  to 
the  publication  of  the  story,  but  I came  back 
with  absolute  proof  that  the  drawings  were 
not  by  Renoir  but  by  Lucien  Mignon.  In  the 
Eagle  of  October  31st  appeared  the  continu- 
ation of  my  story: 

“When  I left  for  Europe  last  spring  after  the 
publication  of  my  three  articles  on  the  drawings 
wrongly  attributed  to  Renoir,  but  which  were  sold^ 
as  his  work  at  the  Anderson  Galleries,  I felt  as  if  a 
serial  detective  story  had  suddenly  been  interrupted 
after  the  third  installment.  Let  us  resume  the  pub- 
lication. 

“Lucien  Mignon,  a Parisian  painter,  living  some- 
what apart  from  his  brother-artists,  was  looking  over 
a number  of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Tie  Artistique  early 
one  evening  about  the  middle  of  May.  Suddenly 
an  illustration  caught  his  eyes  and  held  them,  for  it 
\\  as  a reproduction  of  one  of  his  own  drawings.  He 
read  the  text  which  accompanied  it  and  was  stupe- 
fied to  learn  that  the  drawing  was  one  of  many 
which  had  been  sold  in  New  \ ork  at  auction  as 
being  Renoir.  Immediatel}^  IMignon  recognized 
that  his  honor  was  at  stake.  He  must  prove  without 
delay  that  he  had  had  no  part  in  the  fraud.  He 
hastened  to  the  theatre  where  he  knew  Pierre 
Renoir  was  playing.  The  doorkeeper  at  the  stage 
entrance  told  him  that  the  actor  was  on  the  stage 
and  could  not  be  seen  until  the  intermission.  The 
minutes  of  waiting  seemed  to  Alignon  to  lengthen 
out  into  da\"s.  At  last  Pierre  Renoir  appeared. 
Mignon  explained  hastily  about  the  false  Renoir 
drawings,  how  he  had  sold  them  himself  as  his  own 
work  to  a New  \ ork  antiquity  dealer,  and  that  each 
drawing  when  it  left  his  hands  bore  the  signature 
‘Lucien  Mignon.’  ‘How  came  it,’  asked  Pierre 
Renoir,  ‘that  they  bore  my  father’s  signature?’ 
‘Tliat,’  answered  poor  Mignon,  ‘I  can  in  no  way 
explain.’ 

“The  next  morning,  when  Joseph  Durand-Ruel 
came  to  his  gallery  on  the  Rue  Laffitte,  he  found 
Mignon  and  Pierre  Renoir,  who  had  been  waiting 
for  him  for  hours.  Before  the  close  of  the  interview 
Lucien  Mignon  had  been  completely  exonerated. 
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“When  the  notice  of  Mignon’s  statement  that  he 
had  made  the  drawings  which  had  been  sold  as 
Renoir’s  work  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Mitchell  Kennerley,  head  of  the  Anderson  Gal- 
leries, he  made  the  following  statement,  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  June  2d; 

“ ‘I  never  heard  of  Lucien  Mignon,  and  I doubt 
the  story  of  the  forgeries.  Pierre  Renoir  is  a boy 
about  eighteen  years  old,  and  it  appears  that  he  will 
believe  anything  dealers  tell  him.  I have  known 
these  Renoirs  for  the  past  nine  years.  They  were 
the  property  of  Baroness  von  Zimmerman,  who  died 
two  years  ago  in  California,  and  she  bought  them 
from  Renoir’s  model.  I prefer  not  to  say  anything 
further  until  I learn  more  about  this  man  Mignon 
and  communicate  with  Paris.  We  are  still  search- 
ing for  further  information  in  Paris  about  the  his- 
tory of  the  paintings.’ 

“As  soon  as  I learned  that  Mitchell  Kennerley 
did  not  accept  Lucien  Mignon’s  statement  that  he 
was  the  maker  of  the  drawings  sold  last  spring  as 
the  work  of  Renoir  I felt  that  I ought  to  continue 
my  investigations.  I hastened  to  Paris,  taking  with 
me  one  of  the  drawings  sold  at  the  Anderson  Gal- 
leries. I took  it  to  Mignon  first.  He  lives  on  the  top 
floor  of  an  old  building  near  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 
A young  boy  was  just  going  in.  ‘You  want  to  find 
Mr.  Mignon?  Why,  I’m  his  son  and  I’ll  take  you 
right  up!’  The  door  opened  into  a cheerful  little 
apartment  decorated  with  paintings,  largely  the 
work  of  Ylignon. 

“ ‘Ah,  you  were  the  critic  who  had  the  courage  to 
denounce  the  sale  of  the  false  Renoirs?  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  see  you.  It  is  a sorry  affair  and  I have 
been  much  annoved  at  the  way  the  Bulletin  has  at- 
tacked my  art.  You  have  perceived  that  my  work 
is  not  an  imitation  of  Renoir  but  something  per- 
sonal. Let  me  tell  you  the  story.  A Mr.  Miller 
came  to  see  me  last  fall.  He  brought  an  introduc- 
tion from  another  dealer.  He  expressed  himself  as 
delighted  with  my  work  and  bought  a large  number 
of  my  sketches  in  oil  and  of  my  drawings.  I signed 
them  all  as  I always  do  with  work  which  I sell.  I 
have  his  card  somewhere.  Oh,  I think  I put  it  in 
this  desk.  Yes,  here  it  is.  “C.  V.  Miller,  249  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.”  I had  no  idea  of  anything 
wrong.  You  said  you  had  brought  with  you  one  of 
the  drawings  from  the  sale.  Let  me  see  it.’ 

“When  I brought  out  the  drawing  he  said:  ‘Yes, 
I remember  it  well,  and  here  is  a whole  portfolio  of 
drawings  which  you  will  immediately  recognize  as 
being  by  the  same  hand.  I am  glad  you  like  them. 
You  want  me  to  write  on  the  back  of  the  drawing 
a few  words  to  confirm  what  I have  said  ? Let  me 
have  it  again.’ 

“I  gave  him  the  drawing  and  here  is  the  transla- 
tion of  what  he  wrote;  ‘I  affirm  that  it  is  I who 
made  this  drawing  and  that  originally  It  bore  my 


signature.  The  series  of  these  drawings  was  sold 
by  me  at  my  residence,  1 Rue  Surcouf,  Paris,  in 
October,  1919,  to  Mr.  C.  V.  Miller,  of  New  York, 
249  Fifth  Avenue.  Lucien  Mignon.’ 

“From  Mignon’s  residence  it  is  not  so  very  far  to 
the  home  of  Pierre  Renoir.  I was  fortunate  in  find- 
ing him  at  home.  The  ‘eighteen-year-old  boy,’  as 
Mitchell  Kennerley  has  called  him,  must  be  almost 
forty.  In  the  picture,  ‘Mother  and  Child,’  painted, 
as  I remember,  in  1885,  and  shown  last  year  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  Pierre  figures  as  a child 
of  a year  or  two  old.  ‘It  is  interesting  to  see  one  of 
the  drawings  sold  in  New  York  as  being  by  my 
father,’  Pierre  Renoir  said  to  me,  taking  up  the 
drawing.  ‘The  signature  is  cleverly  made,  but  the 
drawing  bears  little  or  no  resemblance  to  my  father’s 
workmanship.  I should  be  happy  to  write  my 
opinion  on  the  back  of  it  if  you  so  desire.’  He  wrote 
(translated)  : ‘I  guarantee  that  this  drawing  is  not 
by  my  father,  P.  A.  Renoir.  Pierre  Renoir.’  Just 
then  a gentleman  entered  the  room.  ‘Monsieur 
Gangnat,  this  is  Mr.  Field,  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
Monsieur  Gangnat  is  the  largest  collector  in  France 
of  my  father’s  work.’  The  visitor  was  much  Inter- 
ested In  the  drawing  and  added  his  testimony  to  its 
not  being  by  Renoir.  ‘It  looks  to  me  much  like 
Mignon’s  work.’ 

“Then  I visited  the  dean  of  art  critics,  the  man 
best  qualified  to  judge  if  the  drawing  was  the  work 
of  Renoir — Theodore  Duret.  A lifelong  friend  of 
the  great  artist  and  therefore  competent  to  judge 
of  the  authenticity  of  work  of  every  period  of  Re- 
noir’s life,  he  unqualifiedly  denounced  the  drawing 
I showed  him  as  not  being  by  the  master.  ‘You  are 
from  Brooklyn.  I was  there  about  sixty  years  ago. 
We  drove  out  Into  the  country  to  a creek.  Calling 
out  to  a fisherman  we  asked  him  to  row  us  across. 
Five  minutes’  walk  from  the  other  side  took  us  to 
the  ocean.  Coney  Island  the  place  was  called,  and 
they  tell  me  It  is  quite  built  up  now.’ 

“Mr.  Mignon  writes  me  suggesting  that  each 
purchaser  of  a false  Renoir  drawing  should  efface 
Renoir’s  signature  and  place  a note  saying  that  the 
drawing  is  by  Lucien  Mignon.  With  the  forgery 
which  I own  I have  preferred  to  leave  the  forged 
signature  and  to  add  a commentary  to  it  stating 
the  circumstances.  Mr.  Mignon  has  kindly  offered 
to  sign  any  of  the  drawings  which  may  be  sent  to 
him.” 

In  the  Eagle  of  November  1st  Mr.  Miller 
denied  ever  having  seen  Lucien  Mignon  and 
that  he  had  ever  guaranteed  the  drawings  as 
being  by  Renoir.  His  other  statements  were 
evasive. 

On  Sunday  the  7th  I returned  to  the  attack 
and  published  in  the  Eagle  the  following: 
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“The  past  week  has  seen  a shifting  of  the  situation 
in  regard  to  the  ‘Renoir’  drawings.  The  position 
of  Mr.  C.  V.  Miller  is  that  he  never  saw  Lucien 
Mignon,  who  declared  that  he  made  the  drawings 
and  that  he  sold  them  to  Mr.  Miller,  signed  with 
his  own  name  in  October,  1919.  Mr.  Miller  main- 
tains that  he  bought  them  of  the  Baroness  von  Zim- 
merman many  years  ago.  He  is  confirmed  in  this 
statement  by  Mitchell  Kennerley,  who  claims  that  he 
has  known  the  drawings  for  nine  years. 

“Lucien  Mignon’s  declaration  has  been  corrob- 
orated by  Mme.  Mignon,  and  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  in  his  possession  Mr.  Miller’s  card.  That  iMig- 
non  made  the  drawings  even  C.  Lewis  Hind  and 
Joseph  Pennell  would  be  forced  to  admit  should 
they  ever  compare  the  ‘Renoir’  drawings  with  those 
signed  ‘Lucien  Mignon’  in  Mignon’s  portfolios. 
The  drawings  are  by  Mignon.  There  remains, 
however,  the  question  of  how  the  drawings  came  into 
Miller’s  hands  and  how  the  signature  ‘Renoir’ 
was  substituted  for  that  of  Mignon.  If  Mr.  Miller 
should  admit  that  he  bought  the  drawings  of  Mig- 
non it  would  be  practically  a confession  of  guilt. 

“In  Paris  I was  unable  to  find  anyone  who  had 
ever  heard  of  that  woman  so  ‘well  known  in  Pari- 
sian art  circles,’  the  famous  ‘Baroness  von  Zimmer- 
man.’ I wish  Mr.  Miller  and  Mitchell  Kennerley 
would  throw  some  light  upon  her  career.  I wish 
also  they  would  give  us  the  facts  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  drawings  themselves  during  the  last 
nine  years. 

“Lucien  Mignon  stated  that  the  drawings  were 
made  at  the  ‘Academie  Humbert,’  an  art-school, 
104  Boulevard  Clichy,  during  the  winter  of  1918- 
1919.  While  in  Paris  I went  to  see  the  director 
of  the  school — Mr.  Maurice  Tastemain — a man  of 
unquestionable  probity,  and  he  confirmed  Mignon’s 
statement  that  he  had  worked  there  during  that 
winter.  The  question  then  is  whether  the  drawings 
sold  at  the  Anderson  Galleries  were  made  there  at 
that  time.  The  Academie  Humbert  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  Paris  art-schools.  There  would 
be  among  the  students  many  who  would  recognize 
the  models  of  the  ‘Renoir’  drawings  as  being  the 
models  who  had  posed  there  during  the  session 
1918-1919  and  would  also  recognize  the  drawings 
themselves.  If  the  Anderson  Galleries  will  have  a 
dozen  photographs  made  of  the  most  characteristic 
of  the  ‘Renoirs’  and  will  send  them  to  Mr.  Taste- 
main  I am  sure  that  we  shall  have  made  an  im- 
portant step  towards  the  discovery  of  the  truth  as  to 
when  the  drawings  were  made.  There  are  surely 
many  persons  who  have  seen  the  contents  of  Lucien 
Mignon’s  portfolios  who  would  be  able  to  declare 
that  they  had  seen  the  drawings  in  his  studio  years 
after  they  were  said  to  have  been  bought  by  Miller. 
Let  the  photographs  be  made  and  let  them  be  sent  to 
Paris  without  delay.  The  Anderson  Galleries  owe 


it  to  the  art-buying  public.  That  Mr.  Miller  was 
so  anxious  not  to  have  his  name  used  in  connection 
with  the  sale  was  in  itself  suspicious.  If  it  is  true 
that  he  only  bought  the  drawings  of  Mignon  a few 
months  before,  his  object  in  having  the  sale  made 
anonymously  is  clear. 

“The  paper  of  the  ‘Renoir’  drawing  which  I own 
I compared  carefully  with  the  paper  of  drawings 
which  were  in  Mignon’s  portfolios.  It  is  identical. 
That  would  tend  to  prove  Mignon’s  statement  as 
to  the  date  of  Miller’s  purchase  of  the  drawings. 
The  watermarks  and  texture  of  the  paper  of  the 
‘Renoirs’  will  furnish  clues  as  to  the  date  of  its 
manufacture.  If  the  paper  is  not  nine  years  old  that, 
in  itself,  would  disprove  the  contention  of  Messrs. 
Miller  and  Kennerley. 

“The  work  of  an  artist  is  autobiography.  The 
aroma  of  the  work  of  a man  like  Renoir  is,  as  indi- 
vidual as  that  of  a fine  quality  of  Formosa  tea.  It 
is  unmistakable.  The  Government  employs  experts 
to  test  tea.  The  odor  of  each  sample  stamps  its  kind 
and  its  quality.  A man  who  could  not  distinguish 
between  Formosa  and  Ceylon  tea  would  not  be  an 
expert.  The  man  who  cannot  distinguish  between 
a group  of  ninety-six  Mignon  drawings  and  an  equal 
number  of  Renoir  drawings  is  no  expert.  The  dif- 
ference is  as  marked  as  between  Ceylon  and  For- 
mosa tea.  It  is  but  fair  to  the  public  to  say  that 
those  ardent  defenders  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
‘Renoirs,’  C.  Lewis  Hind  and  Joseph  Pennell,  how- 
ever easily  they  may  write  on  art,  are  not  art  ex- 
perts. Possibly  they  know  more  about  tea. 

“The  purchasers  of  the  ‘Renoir’  drawings  have 
the  right  to  demand  that  the  promise  made  by  the 
Anderson  Galleries  be  fulfilled,  that  a meeting  be 
held  at  which  ‘the  full  and  complete  authenticity 
of  the  drawings  and  the  motives  of  the  unsupported 
attack  will  be  established.’  If  my  motives  in  at- 
tacking the  ‘Renoir’  drawings  were  other  than 
those  of  wishing  to  establish  the  truth,  I should  not 
be  a fit  person  to  be  an  art  critic.  My  honor  is 
involved  in  the  statement  which  was  made  at  the 
opening  of  the  sale  of  the  drawings.  I also  have  the 
right  to  demand  that  the  Anderson  Galleries  keep 
its  promise  to  hold  a public  meeting  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  authenticity  of  the  ‘Renoirs.’  I now 
formally  demand  that  the  meeting  be  held  or  that 
the  Anderson  Galleries  withdraw  the  insinuations 
against  my  honor.” 

Since  I wrote  the  preceding  article  I have 
compared  the  drawings  which  I got  from 
Mignon  all  signed  with  his  signature  with 
several  of  the  drawings  sold  as  “Renoirs”  at 
the  Anderson  Galleries.  Not  only  is  the 
handiwork  the  same  but  the  texture  of  the 
papers  used,  the  sizes  of  the  sheets,  the  color 
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and  quality  of  the  crayons  are  all  identical  in 
the  two  sets  of  drawings.  Furthermore  a 
drawing  sold  at  the  “Renoir”  sale  has  come 
into  my  hands  which  is  a most  important 
piece  of  evidence.  It  bears  the  “Renoir” 
signature  and  also  the  half-effaced  but  still 
recognizable  signature  of  Lucien  Mignon. 

The  drawings  were  catalogued  as  being  by 
Renoir.  Before  the  sale  the  auctioneer  read 
a statement  in  which  he  said:  “It  is  pro- 
posed to  announce  a meeting  at  the  galleries 
when  the  full  and  complete  authenticity  of 
the  drawings  and  the  motives  for  the  unsup- 
ported attack  will  be  established.”  I have 
the  support  of  George  and  Joseph  Durand- 
Ruel,  Renoir’s  agents*;  of  Pierre  Renoir,  his 
son;  of  Theodore  Duret,  his  life-long  friend; 
of  Mr.  Gangnat,  the  principal  French  col- 
lector of  his  work;  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Barnes,  the 
principal  American  collector.  I have  a 
signed  statement  from  Mignon,  the  maker 
of  the  drawings,  that  they  are  his  own  work. 


and  bore  his  signature  when  sold  to  Miller. 

Most  important  perhaps,  of  all  my  evi- 
dence, is  the  drawing  which  I now  own,  one 
of  those  sold  by  the  Anderson  Galleries  on 
April  16th.  It  bears,  as  I have  already  said, 
the  half-effaced  signature  of  Mignon  as  well 
as  the  forged  signature  of  Renoir.  The  paper 
is  identical  with  that  of  drawings  I bought 
from  Lucien  Mignon  last  summer.  Not 
only  is  the  quality  the  same,  but  the  paper 
bears  the  water-marks  of  the  same  maker. 
From  this  evidence  it  is  now  clear  that  the 
drawings  sold  as  being  by  Renoir  by  the 
Anderson  Galleries  on  April  16th,  1920, 
were  the  work  of  Lucien  Mignon  and  that 
the  signature  of  Renoir  had  been  forged. 

The  American  art-loving  public  should 
have  the  same  protection  which  art  buyers 
have  in  France.  The  French  law  requires 
those  who  conduct  auction  sales  of  works  of 
art  to  guarantee  their  authenticity.  Our  laws 
should  afford  us  equal  protection. 


I 


THE  DRAWING  WHICH  BROUGHT 
$510  AT  THE  “RENOIR”  SALE 


PARISSTREETSCENE  BYVINCENTVANGOGH 


CURRENT  ART  EXHIBITIONS 

By  the  Editor 


Each  fail  as  I return  to  New  York 
there  is  a feeling  of  excitement,  I 
might  almost  say  of  apprehension. 
What  will  have  happened  to  the  section 
which  is  devoted  to  art?  This  year  the 
changes  were  marked.  At  Forty-sixth 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  the  portion  of  the 
Windsor  Arcade  which  housed  the  Reinhardt, 
the  Harlow  and  the  Ralston  Galleries  has 
gone.  On  June  first  the  three  galleries  were 
given  ninety  days  to  find  new  quarters.  A 
little  farther  down  the  avenue  the  old  build- 
ing which  was,  so  to  speak,  the  cradle  of 
ultra-modern  art.  Number  “291,”  is  gone. 


and  already  a skyscraper  filling  the  entire 
frontage  of  the  block  is  taking  its  place.  The 
Holland  House,  where  Stieglitz  and  the 
radicals  used  to  lunch,  is  an  office-building. 
So  pass  away  the  glories  of  this  earth ! 

The  Reinhardts  found  temporary  quar- 
ters at  574,  previous  to  moving  into  their 
new  building,  606  Fifth  Avenue;  the  Harlow 
Gallery  is  at  Number  712;  the  Ralston  has 
gone  into  a side  street  and  is  at  12  East 
48th  Street.  Another  gallery  which  has  left 
the  avenue  is  the  Folsom,  which  has  the 
ground  Hoor  of  104  West  57th  Street.  The 
Florence  Gallery  and  the  Kevorkian  are 
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gone  and  the  only  newcomer  in  the  field 
would  seem  to  be  the  Soci^td  Anonyme,  19 
West  47th  Street,  which  is  run  along  ultra- 
modern lines.  Mrs.  Powell,  the  widow  of 
the  color-merchant  on  Sixth  Avenue,  is  now 
devoting  all  her  energies  to  exhibiting  works 
of  art  in  her  new  gallery,  117  West  57th 
Street.  The  MacDowell  Club  is  to  have  ex- 
hibitions, emasculated  exhibitions,  conducted 
by  committees  of  club  members.  Its  influ- 
ence from  now  on  will  be  negligible.  It  is 
too  bad,  for  once  upon  a time  the  MacDowell 
Club  stood  for  something. 

The  Fine  Arts  Building  in  West  57th 
Street  has  been  reconstructed  sufficiently  to 
house  the  next  exhibition  of  the  Academy. 
The  last  Academy  was  held  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  and  attracted  much  larger  crowds 
than  previous  exhibitions  in  Manhattan. 
Now  that  the  Interborough  Subway  has  a 
station  at  the  Museum  door,  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  has  become  an  ideal  place  to  hold 
the  Academy  show. 

The  season  opened  with  memorial  ex- 
hibitions of  the  etchings  by  Anders  Zorn, 
who  had  died  during  the  summer.  Harlow 
and  Keppel  each  had  an  exhibition,  and 
both  shows  were  rich  in  examples  of  his  art. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  Zorn  is  over- 
rated as  an  etcher.  As  a craftsman  he  had 
great  freedom,  but  that  is  not  enough  to 
make  a man  a great  artist.  Rembrandt, 
Caneletto,  Piranesi,  Meryon  and  Whistler 
seem  to  me  to  have  done  work  which  is  far 
greater  than  anything  which  Zorn  accom- 
plished. 

A T Knoedler’s  there  had  been  on  exhibi- 

^ tion  all  summer  paintings  chosen  from 
Duncan  Phillips’  admirable  collection.  On 
one  wall,  in  what  would  be  considered  the 
place  of  honor,  was  Fantin-Latour’s  portrait 
of  his  niece,  “Sonia,”  and,  opposite,  George 
Luks’  equally  impressive  “Theologian.”  The 
Century  Association  is  now  showing  the 
Duncan  Phillips’  collection  in  the  clubhouse 
in  West  43d  Street. 

In  October  there  was  opened  at  Knoed- 


ler’s an  exhibition  of  woodcuts  by  Auguste 
Lepere.  Technically  Lepere  is  surely  the 
greatest  master  of  wood  engraving  who  has 
ever  lived.  He  stands  unrivaled  in  the 
subtlety  of  his  gradations  of  tone.  No  artist 
has  ever  combined  utmost  subtlety  with  that 
mysterious  sense  of  power  which  we  feel  in 
the  simplicity  of  Giotto’s  painting  and  in  the 
woodcuts  of  Moronobu.  A woodcut  by  Mor- 
onobu  has  but  two  tones — black  and  white. 
A wood  engraving  by  Lepere  has  a hundred 
gradations  of  tone.  The  Moronobu  has 
more  force,  the  Lepere  is  more  subtle. 

The  innovations  which  Lepere  brought  to 
the  technique  of  wood  engraving  are  espe- 
cially those  which  enabled  him  to  give  varia- 
tions of  tonal  values  far  more  subtle  than 
those  of  any  previous  wood  engraver. 
Lithography  as  an  art  ran  through  all  its 
evolution  in  the  first  few  years  of  its  dis- 
covery. The  elder  Isabey  was  a master  of 
subtle  tones,  of  silvery  grays,  of  deep,  rich 
blacks.  Until  Lepere,  although  the  art  of 
wood  engraving  had  been  practised  for  al- 
most 500  years,  it  was  not  known  that  an 
equal  delicacy  was  possible  with  the  woodcut. 

T N many  ways  the  most  interesting  exhibi- 
tion  of  the  fall  is  that  of  work  by  Vincent 
Van  Gogh  at  the  Montross  Galleries.  At 
the  Armory  Show  in  1913  there  were  more 
paintings  by  Van  Gogh  which  would  be 
numbered  among  his  masterpieces,  but  the 
Montross  exhibition,  in  showing  work  of  his 
earliest  period  and  that  of  each  successive 
step  in  the  development  of  his  art,  has  ren- 
dered a great  service  to  modern  art.  There 
have  been  three  articles  on  the  Montross 
show  in  magazines,  two  of  which  are  very 
appreciative,  one  by  Walter  Pach  in  the  In- 
ternational Studio,  the  other  by  Horace 
Brodzky  in  Rainbow.  The  third  by  Guy 
Pene  Du  Bois  in  Arts  and  Decoration  is  quite 
misleading.  In  it  he  sneers  contemptuously 
at  the  romanticism  of  Van  Gogh’s  biogra- 
phers and  at  those  who  persist  in  reading  into 
Van  Gogh’s  art  his  life.  Now  Van  Gogh’s 
life  was  one  of  rare  intensity  and  the  man 
who  does  not  feel  that  intensity  in  his  art,  as. 
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for  instance,  in  the  self-portrait,  is  singularly 
insensible  to  the  emotion  back  of  painting. 
Last  July,  I was  talking  with  Duret,  Van 
Gogh’s  biographer,  and  he  said:  “It  is  the 
biographer’s  first  duty  to  give  the  whole  man, 
not  to  idealize  him  in  any  way,  not  to  give 
an  air  of  romance  to  that  which  was  com- 
monplace. I blame  Joseph  Pennell  in  mak- 
ing of  Whistler  a sort  of  hero  instead  of  giv- 
ing the  entire  man  and  letting  time  make  of 
the  man  a hero  if  it  will.’’  That  Duret  has 
given  us  a romantic  version  of  Van  Gogh’s 
life  I do  not  believe. 

Let  me  now  quote  from  Horace  Brodzky’s 
appreciation  of  his  art: 

“The  first  impression  on  visiting  this  exhibition 
is  Van  Gogh’s  blonde  and  joyous  color,  then  his 
leaning  toward  the  decorative  is  evident.  Later  you 
realize  his  drawing-painting.  Throughout  these 
later  paintings,  the  fact  is  continually  impressed 
upon  one  that  Van  Gogh  was  all  the  time  drawing 
in  paint.  He  was  not  ‘modeling,’  or  ‘brushing-in’ 
color  in  the  ordinary  way  with  his  brush.  One 
might  say  that  he  was  writing  with  his  brush,  and 
I think  that  this  correctly  describes  him. 

“Look  at  his  landscapes  and  some  of  his  portraits. 
He  used  broken  color  mostly,  but  not  in  the  manner 
of  the  Impressionist.  Instead  of  their  staccato 
technique,  he  uses  something  more  wiry  and  calli- 
graphic. He  is  writing  in  color.  And  all  his  paint- 
ings, except  his  early  suavely  painted  and  sombre 
colored  ones,  may  be  called  writing-paintings. 

“Then  there  is  the  impression  of  an  energetic 
mind  flowing  out  through  his  brush.  His  paintings 
show  that  in  his  short  life  Van  Gogh  epitomized 
the  whole  of  the  development  of  modern  painting  to 
reach  a stage  admirably  expressed  in  the  following 
passage  in  one  of  his  letters:  ‘One  begins  by  plaguing 
one’s  self  to  no  purpose  in  order  to  be  true  to  Nature, 
and  one  concludes  by  working  quietly  from  one’s 
palette  alone,  and  there  Nature  is  the  result.’ 

“Yes,  Van  Gogh  recreated,  and  it  was  like  nature. 
No  visitor  to  this  exhibition  can  say  ‘Nature  is  not 
like  that!’  On  the  contrary,  nature  is  very  much 
like  him.  True,  he  has  exaggerated,  but  this  exag- 
geration of  Van  Gogh’s  is  consistent,  which  makes 
it  a truth.” 

IXyTR.  MONTROSS  had  a happy  inspira- 
tion  in  providing  as  a foil  to  the  Van 
Gogh  exhibition  a show  of  American  etch- 
ings. We  have  a large  number  of  etchers 
but  we  have  few  whose  work  Is  distinctively 


American.  The  Americanism  of  Whistler,  of 
which  he  was  ashamed,  is  not  very  evident  in 
his  art.  John  Sloan  is  closer  to  our  people 
and  In  his  etchings  the  life  of  lower  Man- 
hattan Is  brought  very  close  to  us.  He  has 
a large  group  at  the  Montross  Show,  an  ad- 
mirable series.  Less  even  than  the  work  of 
Sloan  is  that  of  Walter  Pach,  in  which  the 
desire  outruns  his  grasp.  In  the  “Shot 
Tower’’  he  has  been  more  successful  perhaps 
than  in  any  other.  Charles  A.  Platt  has  a 
far  surer  grasp  on  his  technique  and  in  etch- 
ing the  artist  needs  far  more  training  than  in 
most  of  the  other  graphic  arts.  His  vision 
is  somewhat  commonplace,  the  same  old 
scenes  etched  in  the  same  old  way,  yet  with  it 
all  there  is  a sense  of  fulfillment  In  his  art 
which  is  not  apparent  In  the  work  of  most  of 
the  younger  men.  This  sense  of  fulfillment 
does  not  characterize  our  age  and  Walt  Kuhn 
and  Arthur  B.  Davies  in  their  Incompleteness 
are  closer  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

AT  the  Milch  Galleries  there  have  been 

^ two  exhibitions  and  now  the  third  Is  on. 
The  first  was  a group  exhibition,  paintings  by 
Eliot  Clark,  Hobart  Nichols,  Ivan  Olinsky, 
E.  H.  Potthast,  H.  B.  Snell  and  E.  C.  Vol- 
kert.  Of  all  the  paintings  shown  the  one 
which  made  the  greatest  appeal  to  me  was 
the  landscape  entitled  “The  North-Easter,’’ 
by  Henry  B.  Snell.  It  is  Whistlerian  in  Its 
delicacy,  in  Its  subtle  harmonies  of  color.  The 
other  members  of  the  group  exhibiting  are 
all  doing  stronger  work  than  a few  years 
back,  with  the  exception  of  Potthast,  who 
repeats  his  past  successes  as  if  there  were 
nothing  else  in  the  world  to  paint  but  chil- 
dren in  a park. 

The  second  show  was  of  work  by  Childe 
Hassam.  It  was  one  of  the  best  exhibitions 
of  his  art  that  has  ever  been  held  In  New 
York.  Childe  Hassam  has  his  limitations. 
He  could  never  work  out  a character  study 
such  as  the  Pope  Innocent’’  of  Velasquez. 
He  is  at  his  best  when  his  touch  is  the  lightest. 
His  larger  canvases  are  usually  not  so  good 
as  the  smaller  ones.  His  water-colors  are 
more  sensitive  than  his  oils.  If  I were  to 
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characterize  his  best  work  I would  say  that 
it  is  supremely  sensitive.  Among  the  water- 
colors  shown  at  the  Milch  Galleries,  and  the 
show  was  largely  one  of  water-colors,  was  an 
upright  composition,  an  old  Colonial  door  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  It  has  the  fluency  of 
Sargent  but  it  has  little  of  his  superficiality. 
The  arrangement  is  simple.  A white  door- 
way, with  paneled  door,  occupies  the  center 
of  the  upright  panel.  On  either  side  is  the 
red  of  a brick  house  and  at  the  bottom  is  the 
red  of  the  brick  sidewalk.  A harmony  in  soft 
reds  and  white,  with  the  olive  green  of 
branches  in  full  leaf  cutting  across  the  red 
lest  the  harmony  become  monotonous.  It  is 
done  with  skill  and  with  what  is  much  more 
rare — with  taste  and  feeling. 

T T is  as  difficult  for  officialdom  to  give  a 
^ representative  exhibition  of  modern  art 
as  for  a prima  donna  to  be  fair  to  the  voice 
of  her  under-study.  The  exhibition  which 
has  just  opened  at  the  Aluseum  of  French 
Art  is  an  official  exhibition.  It  gives  no  in- 
sight into  the  forces  which  are  now  making 
the  art  of  to-morrow.  Let  us  open  the  cata- 
logue and  take  the  list  of  names  of  the  paint- 
ers as  they  appear  in  alphabetic  order  and 
the  years  in  which  they  received  their  various 
honors  (medals  and  mentions) . Jules  Adler, 
1893,  1895,  1898,  1900;  Joseph  Bail,  1885, 
1886,  1887,  1889,  1900,  1902,  1910;  Leon 
Beraud,  1883,  1889,  1900;  Maurice  Bom- 
pard,  1880,  1882,  1889,  1890,  1898.  That 
is  the  sort  of  thing  officialdom  declares  is 
contemporary  art. 

Put  aside  all  prejudices  against  the  art  of 
the  Second  Empire  and  you’ll  find  the  show 
a good  one.  Cottet,  Dauchez,  Flameng, 
Ernest  Laurent,  Le  Sidaner,  Menard,  Prinet 
Simon,  are  good  artists.  The  work  they 
have  sent  over  is  thoroughly  representative 
work  of  their  generation.  It  is  not,  however, 
of  these  men  that  Paris  is  talking  to-day. 

1 sometimes  wonder  whether  the  reason 
that  the  exhibitions  sent  to  us  by  our  friends 
across  the  sea  are  so  provincial  inay  not  be 
that  our  European  friends  utterly  misunder- 
stand America.  The  comments  of  the  New 


York  press  on  the  exhibition  at  the  Museum 
of  French  Art  should  have  opened  their  eyes 
somewhat.  Let  the  next  exhibition  sent  to  us 
be  one  in  which  the  radicals  have  a share. 
That  will  silence  those  who  are  now  saying 
that  in  the  arts  France  has  ceased  to  lead  the 
world. 

IX/T  ILTON  MAYER  had  the  honor  of 
having  the  first  exhibition  at  the 
Touchstone  Galleries  this  season. 

He  has  talent,  an  instinctive  feeling  for 
composition,  a good  sense  of  color,  but  his 
artistic  training  has  been  very  slight.  The 
galleries  open  for  the  earnest  young  artist 
are  very  few.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  a 
man  like  Milton  Mayer,  who  at  best  is  but 
an  echo  of  other  men,  should  have  the  hear- 
ing denied  to  many  a searcher  after  truth. 

Mayer’s  exhibition  was  followed  by  one 
which  was  more  interesting  because  it  was 
more  personal.  Aliss  Adele  W.  Getty  has 
individuality,  not  the  blatant  screaming  of 
.the  “ego”  but  a quiet  expression  of  her  feel- 
ings which  carries  weight  because  it  is  so  re- 
served. Her  portraits  are  full  of  character. 
They  live.  They  are  work  of  art,  but  her 
worst  enemy  would  not  say  they  were 
“artistic.” 

There  was  shown  also  a group  of  her 
snow  landscapes.  The  snow  gives  you  the 
feeling  of  intense  cold,  it  blows  into  drifts, 
if  the  door  is  not  kept  tightly  closed  it  will 
sift  into  the  house.  Adele  Getty  has  been 
successful  in  her  snow  pictures  because  she 
didn’t  look  at  Bellows’  snow,  at  Henri’s 
snow,  or  even  at  Lawson’s  (and  Lawson 
paints  snow  very  well),  but  she  looked  at 
nature’s  snow  and  watched  it  as  it  was  blown 
about  by  the  wind. 

In  the  other  room  was  shown  the  work  of 
Hora  Lauter,  a woman  who  has  apparently 
studied  under  Henri  and  who  has  absorbed 
from  those  about  her  what  we  call  the  mod- 
ern spirit  in  art,  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
ultra-modern,  please!  She  is  capable,  very 
capable,  but  her  work  is  not  sufficiently  a 
revelation  of  her  own  inner  life.  It  is  rather 
a composite  of  the  art  work  she  has  seen. 
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THE  SUN  GOD  By  Ray  Boynton 


E owe  the  exhibition  of  work  by 
* ~ Ray  Boynton  which  was  recently  held 
at  the  Mussman  Gallery  to  Ernest  Haskell, 
who,  as  they  say,  “discovered”  him  in 
California.  Haskell  is  a gourmet  In  matters 
of  art,  and  Ray  Boynton  should  be  most 
happy  that  his  work  has  had  Haskell’s  ap- 
proval. 

Boynton’s  work  may  be  divided  chronolog- 
ically by  the  date,  January  first,  1920.  All 
w'ork  done  previous  to  that  date  shows 
promise;  that  done  since  shows  fulfillment, 
fruition.  It  Is  quite  amazing  the  progress 
he  has  made  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
The  earlier  work  is  largely  inspired  by  Cali- 
fornia landscape  which  reminds  one  of  the 
landscape  of  Greece.  The  mountains,  with 
soft,  flowing  lines;  the  wide  valleys,  the 
clear,  translucent  coloring;  all  these  bring 
back  the  classic  beauty  of  the  country  about 
Argos.  Pastel,  as  a medium,  wmuld  have 
been  almost  too  fragile  for  the  subject-mat- 
ter if  Boynton  had  not  outlined  the  moun- 
tains in  black.  These  outlines  give  the  earth 
the  necessary  solidity.  Beautiful  as  his  Cali- 
fornia landscapes  are,  they  are  surpassed  In 
fancy,  color,  and  delicacy  by  the  Oriental 
phantasies  in  which  nude  women  enjoy  life 
seated  on  the  backs  of  gorgeously  attired 
bulls.  In  Persian  miniature  the  most  prosaic 
of  us  are  not  disturbed  w'hen  we  see  depicted 


scenes  as  Improbable  as  these.  Why  should 
we  not  allow  as  much  freedom  to  the  artist 
of  these  States  as  we  do  to  the  old  Persian 
miniaturist  ? 

A MONG  the  more  Interesting  exhibitions 
^ was  one  of  the  work  of  two  etchers  at 
the  Kraushaar  Gallery,  M.  A.  J.  Bauer  and 
W.  Witsen.  They  are  both  accomplished 
craftsmen,  men  with  much  taste  and  a fine 
appreciation  for  the  picturesque.  The  ex- 
hibition was  spoiled  for  me  because  I went 
into  the  farther  gallery  first.  There  I saw 
a drawing,  Fantin-Latour,  by  himself.  There 
Is  a history  attached  to  it.  Fantin  was  my 
master.  I revered  him  as  every  student 
should  revere  a master  worth  the  having. 
I here  was  In  Paris  over  twenty  years  ago  a 
sale  of  Fantin-Latour’s  drawings,  and  as  I 
entered  the  room  I noticed  a portrait  which 
my  master  had  made  of  himself.  I asked  the 
price  and  was  concluding  the  purchase  when 
Arsene  Alexandre  entered,  saw  me  buying 
the  drawing,  beckoned  to  the  attendant  and 
said:  “That  drawing  is  mine.”  My  protest 
availed  nothing.  As  the  attendant  said,  the 
great  Arsene  could  make  or  break  an  exhi- 
bition, and  therefore  must  be  humored.  The 
next  day  I went  to  see  Fantin,  and  there  sat 
Arsene  Alexandre.  With  all  his  assurance, 
he  passed  an  unpleasant  quarter  of  an  hour. 
When  he  had  gone  I told  Fantin  the  story. 
“Well,  don’t  worry  about  It,”  he  said.  “I’ll 
make  up  for  it.  I shall  give  you  some  litho- 
graphs which  even  Air.  Avery,  with  all  his 
wealth,  could  not  buy.”  They  are  among 
my  most  precious  possessions;  his  early  litho- 
graphs; in  one  case,  I understood  him  to  say, 
a unique  piece.  The  drawing  Is  going  to  the 
Duncan  Phillips  collection.  What  was  my 
loss  is  now  his  gain — It  will  be  in  good  hands. 

^ I ''HE  Taos  Society  of  Artists  has  been 

^ having  its  annual  exhibition  this  year  at 
the  Kingore  Galleries.  Victor  Higgins  has 
the  place  of  honor  with  “Periphlebitis.” 
Now  what,  you  will  ask.  Is  “Periphlebitis”? 
Three  days  ago  I would  have  said  it  was  a 
disease  of  the  lower  limbs.  But  I would  have 
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been  quite  wrong.  It  is  (let  me  whisper  it 
in  your  ear)  the  impressions  which  the  war 
made  upon  Mr.  Victor  Higgins,  and,  judg- 
ing from  those  impressions,  Mr.  Victor 
Higgins  must  have  been  dangerously  close 
to  the  firing  line,  if  not  in  “No  Man’s  Land.” 
Mr.  Higgins  evidently  had  his  doubts  as  to 
the  capacity  of  the  critic  to  understand  “Peri- 
phlebitis,” and  so  he  wrote  a little  explana- 
tion of  it.  His  explanation  involved  the 
transference  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
earth  to  a plane  passing  through  the  South 
Pole.  “Periphlebitis”  is  a decorative  bit  of 
color  with  no  more  significance  than  Mr. 
Higgins’  “The  Gray  Gate.”  That  Mr. 
Higgins  feels  it  needs  an  explanation  shows 
he  feels  his  painting  cannot  stand  on  its  own 
value  as  a work  of  art — a weakness.  When 
the  transference  of  the  center  of  gravity 
takes  place  I trust  I shall  not  be  in  Brooklyn. 

The  “Eagle  Dance — Tesuque,”  by  B.  J. 
O.  Nordfeldt,  needs  no  explanation.  Here 
is  lightness  of  touch,  joyfulness  of  color,  the 
same  note  which  Roger  Fry  struck  some 
years  ago  in  his  charming  illustration  to 
Robert  Trevelyan’s  “Swallow  Mask  Song  of 
Rhodian  Children.” 

Walter  Ufer  showed  nothing  as  im- 
portant as  his  contribution  to  last  year’s 
show.  The  same  earnestness  of  purpose  is 
still  apparent  and  that  is  the  best  omen  for 
the  future.  His  three  paintings  were  up  to 
anything  in  the  exhibition. 

E.  L.  Blumenschein  has  two  decorative 
canvases,  “New  Mexico”  and  “Cotton- 
woods.” His  larger  paintings  give  me  the 
feeling  of  emptiness,  but  these  are  full  and 
rich,  almost  opulent  in  color.  “Desolation 
Canyon,”  by  A.  L.  Groll,  is  a note  quite  apart 
from  those  struck  by  the  other  artists.  It  is 
a note  of  gloomy  romance  like  a heavy  bass 
chord  amidst  a host  of  high,  clear  tones. 
The  painting  has  resonance. 


Within  the  memory  of  men  now  living  a 
masterpiece  by  El  Greco  was  brought  from 
Spain  by  Zacharie  Astruc  and  sold  to  the 
painter  Millet  for  20  francs.  That  was  its 
commercial  value.  Now  I have  chosen  it  for 
the  frontispiece  for  the  first  issue  of  The 
Arts.  There  is  in  the  art  of  Greco  a chord 
which  touches  the  man  of  our  time,  whether 
he  be  French,  American  or  Japanese.  All 
moderners,  whatever  their  nationality,  are 
akin.  There  is  a “Zeitgeist”  spirit  of  the 
times  which  gives  to  an  epoch  a peculiar 
tone.  Those  who  are  born  of  the  spirit  of 
our  time  are  moderners.  Today  the  “Zeit- 
geist” is  stronger  than  feelings  of  race  or  of 
nationality.  Its  strength  is  an  earnest  for 
future  peace. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  work  of  Edwin 
Booth  Grossman,  a lover  of  Greco,  whose 
work  was  shown  in  an  adjoining  room  at  the 
Kingore  Galleries.  Grossman  comes  by  his 
culture  naturally  for  he  is  a grandson  of 
Edwin  Booth,  the  actor.  Strange  to  say 
Grossman  never  saw  his  grandfather  act. 
I presume  that  Booth  preferred  that  the  boy 
should  remember  him  as  he  appeared  in  his 
home  life,  the  delicate,  sensitive,  gentle  man 
he  ever  was.  Although  Grossman  is  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  art  of  El  Greco,  he  has  not 
wholly  digested  its  spirit.  His  work 
is,  therefore,  related  to  that  of  Greco 
superficially.  Outwardly  it  looks  like 
that  of  Greco,  but  it  has  not  the  inner 
life  of  Greco’s  art.  Grossman  is  a man 
of  great  appreciation.  Such  men  are  ever 
late  in  reaching  their  goal  in  art.  This  re- 
semblance to  the  art  of  Greco  will  grow 
stronger,  I believe,  but  the  resemblance  will 
become  a resemblance  of  spirit,  not  of  out- 
ward appearance.  Then  his  art  will  look 
far  less  like  that  of  his  master.  You  will 
cease  to  see  the  resemblance;  you  will  feel  it. 
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Among  the  shows  of  prints  held  this 
Fall  none  revealed  a finer  nature  than 
the  lithographs  by  Fantin-Latour  exhibited 
at  the  new  Harlow  Gallery.  As  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  write  an  article  on  his  lithographs 
for  The  Arts,  I shall  refrain  from  com- 
ment on  them  now. 

Another  show  of  prints  of  the  great- 
est interest  was  one  held  at  Keppel’s. 
The  prints  were  all  of  the  “old  masters,” 
Rembrandt  being  the  most  modern  artist 
represented.  The  exhibition  was  a memo- 
rable one  because  it  gave  so  strong  an  im- 
pression of  the  creative  power  of  the  older 
men.  The  quality  of  the  prints  themselves 
left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

There  has  now  followed  an  exhibition  of 
modern  prints  which  is  simply  amazing  in  Its 
beauty.  The  value  of  life  is  enhanced  from 
our  living  in  a world  where  such  things  are 
to  be  seen. 

SUCH  food  as  Mantegna,  Rembrandt  and 
Degas  is  too  rich  perhaps  for  our  daily 
fare.  That  is  why  exhibitions  of  the  minor 
men  are  needed.  At  Kennedy’s  there  have 
been  print-exhibitions  of  the  work  of  minor 
men,  of  Louis  Orr,  of  Troy  Kinney,  of 
Frank  Benson.  They  are  all  men  of  talent 
else  they  would  not  have  been  showing  at 
Kennedy's.  To  the  lover  of  the  modern 
dance  the  etchings  of  Troy  Kinney  have  a 
special  fascination,  for  Mr.  Kinney  has 
watched  the  dancers  until  he  has  made  their 
every  movement  his  own. 

IN  the  second  week  of  November  opened 
the  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  New 
Society  of  Artists  at  the  Wildenstein  Galler- 
ies. The  show  was  somewhat  dominated  by 
the  quality  of  the  sculpture  shown,  by  the 
monumental  character  of  the  bronze  by  Gas- 
ton Lachaise  after  the  plaster  shown  at  the 
Bourgeois  Gallery  last  spring,  by  the  light- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  seated  figure  in  wood 
which  Nadelman  has  carved,  inspired  by  the 
plaster  which  figured  in  his  Knoedler  exhi- 
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THE  SCOTCHMAN  ABROAD 
By  Edmond  T.  Quinn 


bitlon.  Less  sculptural  than  these  is  Edmond 
Quinn’s  “The  Scotchman  Abroad,”  a study 
full  of  character,  in  which  the  attire  of  mod- 
ern man  is  handled  with  ease  and  breadth. 
Another  piece  of  sculpture  which  has  beauty 
is  Hunt  Diederich’s  “Faun.” 

There  is  a constant  shifting  of  position  in 
the  world  of  art.  Smith,  who  ten  years  ago 
was  the  master,  is  to-day  outclassed  by  the 
man  whose  heaviness  he  so  despised,  Jones. 
There  has  been  a shifting  since  a year  ago 
within  the  New  Society.  George  Bellows  and 
Leon  Kroll  are  stronger  in  their  work  this 
year.  The  Bellows  portrait  group  has  a 
weight  which  will  not  allow  one  to  overlook 
the  painting.  “Eleanor,  Jean  and  Anna”  is 
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the  title.  There  are  two  elderly  women 
dressed  simply  in  black  and  between  them  a 
little  girl  in  white  is  seated  on  a child’s  chair. 
The  subject  matter  is  well  chosen,  the  ar- 
rangement good.  There  is  in  it  much  that 
is  dramatic,  nothing  that  is  theatrical.  It  is 
clumsy  in  execution,  many  of  the  passages 
in  the  painting  are  a bit  wooden.  Notwith- 
standing these  defects  the  picture  has  the 
power  of  holding  you.  It  may  be  a fore- 
runner of  masterpieces.  There  are  many 
reasons  to  suppose  it  is.  Less  commanding 
than  the  portrait-group  of  Bellows  is  the 
“August  Day’’  of  Kroll.  It  has  qualities 
which  the  Bellows  lacks — suavity,  evenness  of 
execution,  richness  of  color.  As  craftsman- 
ship it  may  be  better,  but  the  Bellows  has  the 
higher  aim.  Kroll,  in  his  portrait  of  “M. 
Jules  Antoine  Guillaume,’’  has  scored  a sec- 
ond success. 

Eugene  Speicher  is  not  at  his  best  this 
year.  His  “Portrait  of  Katherine’’  has  more 
charm  than  it  has  solidity.  The  face  is  very 
lovely.  Katherine  is  the  type  of  young  girl 
whom  we  all  love,  simple,  direct,  natural.  As 
the  eye  wanders  from  the  face,  and  wander 
it  will  in  time,  the  other  objects  all  seem  un- 
real. The  arm-chair  is  unreal  and  poor. 
Katherine  herself  lacks  form  beneath  her 
simple  dress.  Speicher  must  pull  himself 
together.  Do  not  fear,  he  will. 

Paul  Dougherty  has  changed  his  gods.  For 
many  years  he  worshiped  at  the  same  shrine. 
He  has  now  drifted  far  from  Winslow 
H omer  and  the  Maine  coast.  For  the  mo^ 
ment  his  vision  is  somewhat  of  a compro- 
mise between  his  old  ideals  and  the  new.  I 
like  his  new  ideals,  his  new  vision.  He  has 
gained  in  breadth.  P rieseke  has  also  gained 
in  breadth.  “Peace’’  is  very  beautiful  in 
color,  pleasing  in  design.  Harmonious  color 
has  a force  which  blatant,  crude  color  can  not 
subdue.  The  “Portrait  of  Dr.  Richard  Hor- 
ace Hoffman,’’  by  Albert  Sterner,  is  not  killed 
by  the  unpleasant  coloring  of  the  “Figures’’ 
beside  it.  They  rather  act  as  a foil. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  an  appre- 
ciation of  Glacken’s  portrait  of  Walter 


Hampden  as  Hamlet.  Childe  Hassam  had 
three  canvases,  all  good.  Perhaps  the  best 
of  the  three  is  an  early  painting,  “Central 
Park,  1890.’’  Time  has  mellowed  it. 
There  was  much  else  of  which  I would 
like  to  write  : sculpture  by  Mrs.  Harry  Payne 
Whitney  and  Sterling  Calder;  paintings  by 
Jerome  Myers,  Lawson,  Rockwell  Kent, 
Halpert,  George  Luks,  Hayley  Lever,  Van 
Perrine,  Gifford  Beal,  Prendergast,  Jonas 
Lie  and  John  Sloan;  drawings  by  Sterne, 
Boardman  Robinson  and  Mahonri  Young. 

POLLOWING  the  exhibition  of  Sully’s 
^ work  there  were  shown  at  the  Ehrich 
Galleries  “Decorative  Paintings  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.’’  It  was  a very  good  show, 
from  which  one  got  an  impression  that 
the  “Decorative  Paintings’’  were  by  artists 
hardly  less  great  than  the  masters  whom  we 
have  been  taught  to  reverence.  There  was 
a portrait  of  a lady  by  J.  Smart  which,  in 
solidity  and  truth,  surpasses  most  of  the  por- 
traits by  George  Romney.  It  is  less  clever 
than  a Romney;  it  would  be  said  to  have 
less  charm  and  yet  it  has  those  solid,  endur- 
ing qualities  which  the  better-known  painter 
so  often  lacks.  Another  interesting  canvas 
was  the  portrait  by  Francis  Cotes  of  Mrs. 
Pritchard  of  the  Theatre  Royal  Covent 
Garden.  In  the  Cotes,  as  in  the  Smart,  the 
likeness  is  living.  There  is  in  them  none  of 
the  trumpery  which  frequently  makes  an 
eighteenth  century  portrait  unconvincing. 

A T the  Daniel  Galleries  the  opening  show 
^ was  one  of  great  beauty.  There  were 
many  beautiful  paintings  beautifully  hung. 
No  single  painting  stood  out  as  being  the 
mastei'piece  of  the  exhibition  but  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence  was  very  high.  The  paint- 
ings of  Joseph  Stella,  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi, 
Boylan,  Benton,  Demuth,  Owen  Merton, 
Preston  Dickinson,  Macdonald  Wright, 
Marsden  Hartley  and  Sheeler  come  before 
my  eyes  as  I think  of  the  exhibition.  There 
may  have  been  other  paintings  there  which 
would  impress  me  more  should  I see  them 
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all  again.  It  was  a show  which  needed  to  be 
seen  more  than  once. 

''  I 'HE  first  exhibition  of  the  season  at  the 
Macbeth  Galleries  was  of  paintings  by 
Hovsep  Pushman  who  is  a sensitive  colorist. 
There  is  much  to  admire  in  his  arrangements, 
little  to  offend.  His  paintings  do  not  thrill 
because  Mr.  Pushman  in  painting  them  was 
not  thrilled.  Emotion  on  the  part  of  the 
artist  begets  emotion  in  those  who  come  to 
admire.  Van  Gogh  was  moved  when  he 
worked  and  therefore  his  works  move  us. 
So  has  it  ever  been. 

In  another  room  were  shown  paintings  by 
a group  of  artists:  Hayley  Lever,  Gardner 
Symons,  Ben  Foster  and  Robert  Henri.  Of 
the  four  men  I felt  that  the  work  of  Hayley 
Lever  betrayed  the  most  emotion.  Gardner 
Symons  is  always  good,  yet  he  never  quite 
reaches  the  goal.  He  is  as  a golf  player  who 
plays  in  excellent  form  but  who  lacks  the 
swing  to  get  into  the  class  with  Travis,  Evans 
or  Ouimet.  Lever  has  the  swing  but  lacks 
the  form.  Robert  Henri  is  the  slave  of  a 
technique.  The  men  who  change  the  course 
of  art  are  those  who  make  technique  a serv- 
ant and  who  recognize  no  master  but  the 
divinity  within  them. 

''  I 'HE  first  exhibition  of  the  season  at  the 
Durand-Ruel  Galleries  is  of  work  by 
Mary  Cassatt.  Mary  Cassatt,  among 
American  painters,  occupies  a unique  posi- 
tion. She  has  the  distinction  of  being  ranked 
by  those  whose  opinion  I would  value  the 
most  as  the  greatest  living  woman  painter  in 
the  world.  Like  Degas,  whom  she  so  ad- 
mired, she  has  become  almost  totally  blind. 
I wonder  if  the  blind  painter  can  still  create 
In  his  mind’s  eye  new  harmonies  of  tone, 
new  visions  of  delight,  just  as  Beethoven,  the 
deaf  musician,  created  new  harmonies  of 
sound,  complicated  chords  which  he  had 
never  heard. 

Mary  Cassatt’s  work  is  filled  with  beauty, 
the  beauty  of  everyday  life  which  she  has 
seen  with  eyes  of  love.  Maternal  love  is 
often  her  theme,  as  in  her  variations  of  that 
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wondrous  motive,  mother  and  child.  It  has 
furnished  the  greatest  masters  with  the 
theme  which  moved  them  the  most:  Cima- 
bue,  Raphael,  Rodin.  Miss  Cassatt  has  less 
strength  in  her  art  than  Manet,  less  abandon 
than  Renoir  in  his  later  work,  less  science  than 
Manet,  and  yet,  without  her  paintings  and 
those  of  Berthe  Morizot  the  Impressionist 
movement  would  have  been  one-sided.  Just 
as  Raphael  Is  the  complement  of  Michael 
Angelo  so  Mary  Cassatt  completes  the 
movement  of  which  Manet  Is  the  other  pole. 

T T is  a pleasure  to  know  that  the  Powell 
Gallery  is  to  be  kept  up.  Mrs.  Powell 
has  opened  a gallery  In  West  57th  Street, 
the  first  floor  of  a dwelling.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantages of  seeming  like  a home,  and  that  is 
the  best  setting  paintings  can  have.  The 
present  exhibition  Is  of  work  by  Florence  W. 
Gotthold.  The  work  Is  very  good  in  color, 
well  composed,  but,  unfoi-tunately,  lament- 
ably weak  in  drawing.  When,  oh,  when,  will 
budding  genius  learn  that  drawing  is  as  essen- 
tial to  a work  of  graphic  art  as  oxygen  is  to 
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the  air  we  breathe?  I know  what  budding 
genius  will  answer  and  budding  genius  will 
be  right.  “Where,  oh,  where,  can  budding 
genius  learn  drawing  without  losing  that  most 
precious  of  all  gifts,  probity?” 

' I 'HE  second  show  at  the  Macbeth  Gal- 
lery  was  of  paintings  by  F.  F.  Benson 
and  W.  L.  Metcalf. 

Benson  had  a “first,  fine  careless  rapture,” 
young  girls  in  full  sunlight  on  cliffs,  which 
went  rambling  down  to  the  water’s  edge. 
They  were  prototypes  of  Curran’s  “The  Top 
of  the  World,”  but  they  were  thousands  of 
times  better.  The  rapture  had  gone  and  he 
has  not  been  able  to  recapture  its  beauty  or 
its  truth.  He  has  gone  on,  painting  pictures 
rather  than  studies,  showing  off  his  knowl- 
edge, which  is  not  slight  but  not  acquiring 
wisdom. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  F.  W.  Benson 
is  in  no  way  a negligible  figure  in  Ameri- 
can art.  He  has  a fine  sense  for  decorative 
color.  It  is  surely  not  in  his  figure  work  that 


Benson  is  at  his  best.  The  interiors  have 
far  more  charm  and  the  landscapes  also. 
The  “Northwest  Wind”  and  “Shimmering 
Sea”  are  beautiful  paintings. 

Willard  Metcalf  has  fewer  faults,  pos- 
sibly, than  Benson,  but  he  also  has  fewer 
positive  qualities.  His  work  at  times  Is 
almost  commonplace. 

\1^HY  the  little  exhibition  rooms  at  19 
East  47th  Street  are  given  the  French 
title  “Societe  Anonyme”  I do  not  know,  but, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  readers  who  do  not 
read  French  I shall  translate  the  name  liter- 
ally: “Anonymous  Society.”  It  is  a term 
used  In  France  to  designate  an  organization 
which  prefers  not  to  make  public  its  sup- 
porters. The  Societe  Anonyme  which  has 
its  headquarters  at  19  East  47th  Street  Is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  support.  It  attempts 
to  provide  a setting  In  which  can  be  seen 
chosen  work  from  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing movements  in  modern  art  life. 

It  is  an  excellent  work.  The  rooms  have 
been  remodeled  by  Marcel  Duchamp,  the 
painter  who  gained  momentary  fame  because 
of  his  painting,  “The  Nude  Descending  the 
Stairs,”  at  the  Armory  Show  In  1913. 
Those  who  were  most  incensed  at  “The 
Nude”  could  hardly  fail  to  appreciate  the 
harmony  of  the  rooms  of  the  Societe  An- 
onyme. The  proportions  (which  show  that 
Marcel  Is  a master  of  form)  are  quite  per- 
fect, and  the  pale  gray-green  of  walls  and 
ceiling  are  a wonderful  foil  to  the  paintings. 
Of  the  paintings  the  Kandinsky  is  possibly 
the  most  suggestive  of  force.  It  has  a 
strange  rhythmic  power  which  finds  an  echo 
In  the  rich  “American  Landscape”  of  Joseph 
Stella.  Over  the  mantel  In  the  first  room  Is 
a Man  Ray,  glittering  cog-wheels  on  an  in- 
tense black.  You  may  say  that  he  has  gone 
outside  the  limits  of  art.  Possibly  he  has, 
but  who  is  the  arbiter  in  such  a matter? 
Of  the  decorative  value  of  the  work  I feel 
that  I do  know  something.  I have  seldom 
seen  a more  perfect  composition,  whether 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  color  or  of 
arrangement.  Marsden  Hartley  shows  two 
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superb  still-lifes,  most  subtle  in  tone  and  de- 
sign. There  is  also  work  by  Mense,  Walko- 
witz,  Schwitters,  Derain,  Bauer  and  Heems- 
kerck.  Each  piece  plays  its  role  in  an  exhibi- 
tion in  which  the  keynote  is  unity. 

A T the  Hanfstaengl  Galleries  is  to  be 

^ seen  a very  beautiful  landscape  by  Gio- 
vanni Segantini.  The  work  of  this  Italian- 
Swiss  painter  so  rarely  comes  to  America  that 
few  of  us  are  familiar  with  his  art. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  the  destruction  of  picturesque  Eu- 
rope has  been  going  on.  Ruskin  tells  how 
Samuel  Prout  would  sit  and  draw  buildings 
as  the  workmen  were  preparing  to  demolish 
them,  buildings  were  the  heritage  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Luigi  Kasimir  is  continuing 
the  gooci  work  of  Prout.  He  has  been  etch- 
ing the  picturesque  side  of  Europe  in  plates 
so  filled  with  old  romance  that  they  are  as 
moving  as  the  “Carceri”  series  of  Piranesi. 
He  etched  whole  streets  just  before  they  were 
destroyed.  In  his  prints  the  streets  live 
again. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  his  most  recent  plates  that 
Kasimir’s  talent  is  shown  to  best  advan- 
tage, in  the  charming  colored  oval  etchings 
of  Danish  Rococo  chateau,  with  their  parks. 
They  are  little  masterpieces. 

^ I 'HERE  is  much  food  for  reflection  in  the 
criticism  of  Nevinson’s  show  at  the  Bour- 
geois Galleries.  Nevinson’s  career  has  been 
like  that  of  a meteor.  A young  man,  he  was 
acclaimed  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  artists  who 
had  found  inspiration  in  the  war.  He  was  in 
New  York  eighteen  months  ago  and  his  ex- 
hibition at  Keppel’s  brought  him  honor  and 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  filthy  lucre.  Back 
he  comes  with  a cargo  of  canvases  inspired 
by  the  canyons  of  Manhattan  and  the  critics 
are  cold  to  his  new  work.  What  is  the 
trouble?  On  the  battle-front  Nevinson  had 
every  advantage  which  the  other  artists  had. 
The  entire  scene  was  new  to  them  all.  Some 
of  us  have  lived  in  New  York  and  have  loved 
it  for  years.  We  have  an  advantage  over 
Nevinson  who  carried  away  from  our  shores 
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but  a superficial,  although  very  sharp-cut,  im- 
pression of  the  metropolis.  He  under-rated 
the  power  of  those  who  had  interpreted  New 
York.  He  surely  had  not  seen  the  paintings 
by  Gleizes  and  by  Stella,  he  probably  did 
not  know  the  water-colors  of  Marin,  nor  the 
photographs  of  Steiglitz  or  Sheeler.  It  was 
but  natural  that  Nevinson  felt  that  he  would 
win  instant  recognition  in  a field  in  which  he 
doubtless  felt  that  his  chief  competitor 
would  be  Colin  Campbell  Cooper.  Nevin- 
son’s work,  as  an  interpretation  of  the  life 
of  New  York,  will  stand  high.  It  is  a re- 
markable achievement  when  you  think  of  the 
obstacles  he  has  had  to  overcome,  but  he 
must  go  further  before  he  can  take  his  place 
as  a great  interpreter  of  the  wonder  of  our 
beloved  city. 

I 'HE  De  Zayas  Gallery  opened  with  a 
show  of  water-colors  by  Cezanne  which 
illustrate  the  development  of  his  art.  To  the 
lovers  of  Cezanne  they  appeal  because  of 
their  vitality  and  beauty.  To  those  who 
have  not  caught  the  spirit  of  his  art  these 
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drawings  are  confusing  beyond  measure. 
The  earliest  drawings  (those  of  the  nudes) 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  study.  They 
are  understood  relatively  easily.  The  later 
drawings,  there  is  the  rub!  They  are  Ce- 
zanne’s notes,  notes  in  his  own  peculiar  short- 
hand, notes  which  he  alone  could  fully  under- 
stand. They  are  packed  with  meaning, 
therefore  full  of  interest.  Because  Cezanne 
was  an  artist,  because  he  had  an  extraordi- 
nary feeling  for  that  which  is  vital,  his  short- 
hand notes  possess  beauty  and  life.  What 
more  should  we  ask  for  in  a work  of  art? 

npHE  new  Folsom  Galleries  in  West  57th 
treet  are  attractive.  There  is  much 
that  is  decorative  in  the  tall  figure  of  the  new 
manager  whom  we  used  to  admire  in  his  role 
of  a painter  of  ultra-modern  art.  The  new 


galleries  are  cheerful  and  the  light  falls  on 
the  paintings  so  as  to  bring  out  all  the  beauty 
of  each  one.  The  first  exhibition  was  work 
by  a group  of  artists  of  fairly  modern  tend- 
encies, and  of  the  paintings,  the  Arthur  B. 
Davies  is  the  one  I should  most  like  to  own. 
The  charm  of  it  comes  from  the  mysterious 
nature  of  Davies’  spirit.  Alas,  the  blight 
of  a formula  is  falling  on  his  art!  There  are 
in  all  works  of  art  rhythmic  movements  of 
line  and,  in  the  greatest  works  of  art,  of  mass. 
These  things  have  been  felt  from  the  earliest 
times  instinctively.  The  laws  which  govern 
them  can  be  worked  out.  It  is  very  possible 
that  Jay  Hambidge  has  discovered  many  of 
them.  Yet,  when  the  artist  attempts  to  ap- 
ply these  laws  instead  of  following  the  work- 
ings of  the  spirit  within  him,  he  is  substituting 
a cold  intellectual  formula  for  the  creative 
breath  of  life.  Hambidge’s  theories  are 
largely  concerned  with  line.  The  modern 
mind  is  thinking  in  terms  of  mass.  There- 
fore the  tendency  of  Hambidge’s  present 
teaching  is  reactionary. 

The  exhibition  is  a very  good  show,  Du 
Bois,  Henri,  Gifford  Beal,  Lie,  Hassam, 
Hawthorne,  Miller,  Carrigan,  Dearth  (a 
very  beautiful  one  which  was  crowded  out 
from  the  show  but  which  can  be  seen  by  ask- 
ing), Crane,  Lawson,  Granville  Smith,  Glin- 
sky and  Linde. 

The  group  exhibition  at  the  Folsom  Gal- 
leries was  followed  by  one  of  paintings  by 
Clark  G.  Voorhees  whose  name  is  a new  one 
in  the  art  world,  but  whose  style  of  work  is 
not  new.  The  best  of  his  work  seems  to  be 
that  done  in  Bermuda,  where  the  romance  of 
the  landscape  has  taken  him  out  of  his  natural 
inclination  to  paint  in  a manner  which  lacks 
accents.  His  painting  is  too  much  like  the 
speech  of  a person  who,  born  deaf,  knows 
nothing  of  the  value  of  modulation.  There 
is  an  evenness  of  touch  which  makes  for  mo- 
notony. His  sense  of  form  is  rudimentary. 
This  fault  is  especially  noticeable  in  his  paint- 
ing of  a yellow  farmhouse  near  Lyme.  The 
old  farmhouses  in  that  section  follow  certain 
principles  of  proportion  which  they  never 
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break.  The  proportions  in  Mr.  Voorhees’ 
farmhouse  outrage  those  principles.  If  he 
will  look  at  it  closely  when  he  returns  to 
Lyme  next  summer  he  will  find  faults  of 
drawing  which  keep  his  farmhouse  from 
being  a success.  After  criticising  Mr.  Voor- 
hees’ work  in  this  way,  it  would  be  unfair 
if  I did  not  give  him  all  the  praise  which  is 
due  to  his  Bermuda  paintings,  particularly 
that  entitled  “The  Gilbert  Courtyard.” 

''“r'HERE  is  at  the  Arlington  Galleries  an 
^ exhibition  of  portraits  and  landscapes 
by  Ernest  L.  Ipsen,  born  in  Boston,  where 
he  studied  under  Vinton,  but  apparently  of 
Danish  stock,  for  he  completed  his  art  edu- 
cation at  the  Royal  Academy  in  Copenhagen. 
If  he  had  not  done  any  work  besides  his  land- 
scapes he  would  hardly  have  become  an  asso- 
ciate at  the  Academy  (he  is  an  A.  N.  A.), 
but  fortunately  he  has  a second  string  to  his 
bow,  and  he  uses  that  second  string  well.  His 
portraits  are  good.  You  feel  instinctively 
that  they  are  true  to  life,  that  they  give  you 
the  character  of  the  sitters  without  flattery, 
yet  never  without  trying  to  bring  out  that 
which  is  best  in  each. 

' I 'HERE  is  no  artist  who  has  been  imi- 
tated  more  than  Blakelock.  We  have 
come  to  weary  of  the  conventional  imitation. 
Therefore  it  is  with  the  keenest  joy  that  we 
feel  the  transcendent  beauty  of  such  a Blake- 
lock as  the  larger  landscape  by  him  now  on 
exhibition  at  the  Dudensing  Galleries.  The 
sun,  which  has  just  set  behind  the  old  oak, 
has  illumined  the  heavens  as  if  the  distant 
earth  were  ablaze.  The  clouds  are  as  mys- 
terious as  the  dense  smoke  which  rises  from 
a forest  fire.  The  sky  between  the  rifts  of 
clouds  has  infinite  depths.  Here  is  a painter 
who  glories  in  the  beauty  of  sunset  as  Milton 
gloried  in  the  beauty  of  language.  But 
it  is  not  alone  the  glory  of  sunset  which 
touched  Blakelock.  There  is  another  paint- 
ing in  the  room,  a low-rising  moon,  seen  be- 
tween straight  trunks  of  trees,  which  shows 
another  side  of  Blakelock’s  nature.  It  is  as 
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tender  as  the  sunset  is  brilliant.  Only  two 
paintings  in  the  gallery  do  not  suffer  from 
the  presence  of  these  Blakelocks,  a very  rich 
wood  interior  by  Wyant  and  a delicate  hill- 
side by  Twachtman. 

In  the  adjoining  room  are  paintings  by 
foreign  artists.  The  comparison  with  our 
native  work  is  in  a way  forced  upon  the 
visitor.  Wyant,  Twachtman,  Blakelock  hold 
their  own  beside  Sisley  and  Pissaro  and  sur- 
pass the  other  foreign  masters. 

A T Scott  & Fowles  there  is  an  exhibi- 
^ ^ tion  of  drawings,  the  work  of  a group 
of  English  artists,  and  I fear  that  it 
would  be  most  difficult  for  us  to  get  up  an 
exhibition  of  drawings  by  any  group  of 
American  artists  which  would  have  an  equal 
interest.  And  yet  we  are  constantly  hearing 
it  said  that  the  English  have  no  art  worth 
the  having.  I wonder  what  the  youngest 
Britishers  are  doing.  Interesting  as  the  show 
is,  it  is  not  rich  in  new  men.  The  bulk  of 
the  drawings  are  by  men  who  were  winning 
their  spurs  in  the  shows  of  the  New  England 
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Art  Club  twenty  years  ago:  Muirhead  Bone, 
Augustus  John,  McEvoy.  Others  had  made 
their  name  in  the  days  of  “The  Yellow 
Book’’:  Shannon,  Rothenstein,  Cameron, 
Sickert.  Meninsky,  alone  of  the  group, 
shows  the  influence  of  what  we  call  the  Post- 
Impressionist  School.  Augustus  John  once 
burned  incense  at  the  shrine  of  Picasso,  but, 
if  Scott  & Fowles  are  showing  his  latest  work, 
he  has  ceased  to  worship  at  that  shrine.  As 
his  drawings  are  undated,  it  is  not  easy  to 
know  just  what  is  the  present  trend  of  his 
art. 

Arthur  Rackham  has  been  delighting  chil- 
dren and  grown-ups  for  years.  I do  not 
know  why  it  is  that  I did  not  take  the  pleas- 
ure others  took  in  his  art.  It  seemed  to  me 
too  studied,  too  dependent  on  his  peculiar 
technique.  But  in  the  show  at  Scott  & 
Fowles  there  is  a series  of  water-color  draw- 
ings much  more  free  in  treatment,  which 
suggest  the  silhouettes  in  black  cut  out  of 
paper.  The  figures  are  in  silhouette,  but  the 
backgrounds  are  not  mere  blank  paper,  for 
he  has  in  them  suggested  distance  through 
subtle  differences  of  tone.  There  is  one  se- 
ries which  gives  incidents  from  the  story  of 
Cinderella  which  has  more  charm  than  you 
would  suppose  would  be  obtainable  by  such 
simple  means. 

Augustus  John  has  sent  some  important 
drawings,  several  heads,  some  of  which  are 
portraits,  two  or  three  full-length,  showing 
his  handling  of  drapery,  and  a nude  or  two. 
There  will  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  John’s  paintings  and  I must  confess 
that  I am  one  who  feels  that  in  that  side 
of  his  art  there  is  too  little  that  is  not  bor- 
rowed from  other  sources.  About  his  mas- 
tery of  line  there  will  be  but  one  feeling,  for 
his  force  is  too  evident.  He  is  one  of  the 
world’s  strongest  draughtsmen  and  we  must 
go  to  France  to  find  his  equal.  Rothenstein 
has  recently  made  two  drawings  of  Tagore, 
wonderful  interpretations  of  that  marvelous 
man.  I have  posed  for  Rothenstein  and  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  with  his 
methods  of  drawing  he  can  get  the  results 
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he  does.  He  does  not  allow  his  sitter  to 
move  at  all ; there  is  silence  except  when 
Rothenstein  impatiently  reminds  you  that  you 
are  out  of  pose.  He  has  a number  of  squares 
which  he  looks  through  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  proportions  of  your  face.  All 
such  methods  suggest  mechanism  and  the  re- 
sulting drawing  should  be  hard  and  mechani- 
cal. Somehow  a miracle  takes  place  and  the 
drawing  becomes  an  interpretation  of  char- 
acter such  as  Rothenstein  alone  can  make. 
Among  the  other  drawings  of  special  inter- 
est in  the  show  (it  is  hard  to  choose  where 
there  is  so  much  that  is  good)  are  “The  Po- 
lice Station,’’  by  Muirhead  Bone,  water- 
colors  by  Edmund  Dulac,  a large  landscape 
in  charcoal  by  Cameron  (of  which  the 
“French  Dancers’’  a very  charming  bit  of 
color  will  be  found  reproduced  on  page  45,) 
and  studies  of  babies  by  Meninsky. 
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There  is  no  lack  of  modulation  in  the 
recent  paintings  by  William  L.  Lathrop 
which  were  shown  through  November  at  the 
Rehn  Galleries  in  West  50th  Street.  Lath- 
rop is  an  artist  who  has  been  advancing  stead- 
ily in  his  work  for  many  years.  There  have 
been  no  sudden  spurts  in  his  painting.  The 
record  of  his  progress  would  be  dull  read- 
ing, for  there  Is  in  It  none  of  the  melodrama 
which  marked  the  career  of  Massaccio  who 
died  the  greatest  painter  of  his  times  when 
still  in  his  twenties.  To  talk  of  Lathrop  and 
his  art  at  all  seems  almost  like  sacrilege,  for 
his  art  has  the  Intimacy  of  home,  and  it  Is  as 
If  we  had  opened  the  door  on  the  fond  em- 
brace of  a husband  and  wife  to  whom  the 
years  had  brought  nothing  but  happiness.  It 
would  be  the  tactful  thing  to  close  the  door 
gently  and  leave  them  to  their  joy.  The  feel- 
ing of  Lathrop  towards  nature  Is  the  love 
which  no  longer  flames  up  in  sudden  out- 
bursts of  passion.  It  Is  the  love  which  Is  not 
less  strong  because  it  glows  with  a steady 
warmth. 

A T the  Macbeth  Galleries  is  being  held 
^ the  annual  show  of  “Intimate  paint- 
ings.” It  is  a splendid  group.  There  are 
two  lovely  Twachtmans,  a little  Albert 
Ryder,  two  small  paintings  by  Inness,  a Met- 
calf “Winter”  with  charm  which  his  larger 
canvases  lack,  an  early  Murphy,  a still-life 
by  Carlsen,  “Blue,  White  and  Gold”  (page 
34),  and  other  paintings  for  every  taste. 

ISS  PECK  and  Miss  Edith  Haworth 
are  exhibiting  at  the  Kraushaar  Gal- 
leries. Of  the  two.  Miss  Haworth  is  the 
more  spontaneous.  Her  color  lives  and 
glows.  It  Is  joyous,  rippling  sunshine  ex- 
pressed with  purest  reds  and  yellows.  Her 
composition  is  as  interesting  as  her  color. 
She  has  the  gift  of  painting  a subject  which 
we  would  have  all  passed  by  and  investing 
It  with  great  charm. 

' I 'HERE  has  just  opened  at  the  John  Levy 
Galleries  an  exhibition  of  landscapes  by 
Aston  Knight.  Mr.  Knight  is  a sort  of  Dr. 


TAGORE  By  JV  i 1 1 i a m Rot  henstein 


Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde.  He  has  a very  genu- 
ine appreciation  for  the  picturesque.  His 
paintings  from  nature  show  how  much  he 
feels  the  beauty  of  rural  life  as  It  appears  in 
old  France,  the  loveliness  of  thatched  cottage 
overgrown  with  roses,  the  whole  placed  be- 
side a stream  which  reflects  the  wonder  of 
it  all.  Although  his  appreciation  is  so  keen 
he  has  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  painting 
certain  scenes  over  and  over  again  as  orders 
came  in.  Each  replica  was  a little  less  spon- 
taneous than  the  preceding,  yet  each  had  In 
It  the  thatched  cottage  the  public  loved. 

There  was  a private  view  of  mural 
decorations  by  Willy  Pogany  for  the 
auditorium  of  People’s  House  on  Monday 
evening,  November  22d.  The  decorations 
are  good,  very  good,  yet  I regret  that  the 
symbolism  is  so  Involved  that  a long  explana- 
tion is  necessary.  With  the  most  beautiful 
decorations  we  have  in  America,  the  paint- 
ings by  Puvis  de  Chavannes  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  no  explanation  is  needed. 
Pogany,  like  other  moderners,  has  endeav- 
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ored  to  express  highly  complicated  ideas 
which  can  only  be  expressed  with  words,  not 
the  elemental  ideas  which  can  be  equally  well 
expressed  by  music,  painting  or  sculpture. 
The  decorations  fill  their  spaces  well.  Mrs. 
Phillip  Lewisohn  was  the  good  fairy  who 
had  the  inspiration  to  have  Pogany  decorate 
the  auditorium. 

A MONG  the  exhibitions  which  opened 
^ ^ this  week,  the  most  important  is  that 
at  Knoedler’s,  for  the  benefit  of  Bellevue 
Hospital.  In  the  show  there  are  three  Cop- 
leys of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  a Gains- 
borough of  his  best  period,  a superb 
Raeburn,  a Washington  by  Gilbert  Stuart  of 
the  finest  quality.  If  Bode  is  quoted  cor- 
rectly in  the  catalogue  he  has  made  a serious 
mistake  in  his  description  of  the  Rembrandt. 
He  speaks  of  the  “Portrait  of  Titus”  as  be- 
ing of  a man  “aged  about  forty-five.”  The 
portrait  is  dated  1659,  at  which  date  Rem- 
brandt was  fifty-three.  His  son  Titus  would 
hardly  have  been  “about  forty-five”  years 
old. 

There  is  a still-life  by  Manet  which  will 
arouse  the  admiration  of  all  who  care  for 
craftsmanship,  so  wonderfully  is  it  done. 
Perhaps  of  all  the  paintings  the  two  which 
appealed  to  me  the  most  were  the  two  Italian 
portraits  loaned  by  Mr.  J.  Horace  Harding. 
The  one  is  a portrait  of  a gentleman  by 
Francesco  Salviati,  a piece  of  design  so  mag- 
nificent that  one  can  understand  Vasari’s 
enthusiasm  for  the  artist.  The  other, 
simpler  but  not  less  impressive,  is  the  por- 
trait of  Giulio  Gilardi  by  Moroni. 

Following  the  show  of  Lepere’s  wood-cuts, 
the  Knoedlers  arranged  a show  of  Whistler’s 
etchings  and  dry-points,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfying  ever  held. 

A T the  Anderson  Galleries  there  is  an  ex- 

^ hibition  of  portraits  and  landscapes  by 
Richard  Ederheimer.  His  landscapes  have 
little  quality.  His  portraits  are  far  more 
interesting.  A novice  in  painting,  his 
“Daisy”  shows  remarkable  observation  and 
craft  for  a man  who  has  been  studying  but 


TO-DAY:  MOTHER  OF  MAN' 


DECORATION  By  JV  i 1 1 y Pogany 

for  a few  weeks.  Since  then  he  has  shown 
ability  to  reproduce  character  in  a series  of 
portraits  of  men  of  intellectual  force,  Wil- 
liam Marion  Reedy,  Dr.  George  Jay  Smith 
and  Felix  Wildenstein. 

A T Pratt  Institute  Gallery  the  Brooklyn 
^ Society  of  Artists  is  holding  an  exhibi- 
tion. It  is  a sober  show  and  you  may  think 
a dull  one  if  you  go  there  directly  after  seeing 
Miss  Haworth’s  canvases,  but  wait  until  your 
eyes  get  accustomed  to  the  more  somber 
tones  and  you  will  find  it  a good  show. 
There  is  a landscape  by  Benjamin  Eggleston 
with  a quiet  sober  beauty,  the  beauty  of 
dried  grass  and  sere  autumn  leaves.  There 
are  good  landscapes  by  Debonnet,  Ballou, 
Edmond  Weill,  Mrs.  Clara  F.  Perry,  Miss 
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Stevenson,  Boylan,  Miss  Whitney,  Leon 
Dabo,  Quinlan  and  Schwanenfluegel.  Wal- 
ter Farndon  has  a line  study  of  rhododen- 
dron, and  Couard  an  interesting  still-life  in 
the  most  approved  modern  style.  Hopf- 
miller,  one  of  the  strongest  members  of  the 
society,  is  losing  temporarily  his  sense  of 
form.  His  work  this  year  is  nebulous. 

T T was  at  Gloucester  that  I first  knew 
the  work  of  Frank  Duveneck.  My 
mother  had  taken  me  there  because  of  a 
breakdown  after  overwork  during  my  fresh- 
man year  at  Columbia,  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture. My  mother  was  a great  admirer  of 
Duveneck’s  art  and  we  spent  much  time  in 
his  studio.  “The  Florentine  Flower  Girl,” 
now  in  the  Cincinnati  Museum,  was  there 
and  the  question  was  whether  she  would  buy 
the  painting.  That  she  would  have  to  send 
for  funds  if  she  did  was  the  deciding  factor. 
My  mother  felt  it  was  so  important  a pur- 
chase that  it  should  not  be  made  without 
consulting  my  father.  I am  sure  the  flower 
girl  would  have  found  Brooklyn  more  con- 
genial than  Cincinnati. 

An  exhibition  of  the  art  of  “Frank  Du- 
veneck and  his  Circle”  is  being  held  at 
the  Ralston  Galleries.  It  is  a retrospective 
view  of  the  work  of  those  Americans  who 
studied  in  Alunich  in  the  early  seventies. 
There  is  work  by  Chase,  Rolshoven,  Oliver 
Dennet  Grover,  Courrier,  John  W.  Alexan- 
der, Twachtman,  A.  G.  Reinhart,  Otto 
Bacher.  Of  the  better-known  members  of 
the  group  only  William  T.  Dannat  is  not 
represented.  It  was  a period  of  American 
art  when  artists  painted  rather  than  theo- 
rized about  art.  They  were  not  conceited, 
for  they  were  careless  about  preserving  their 
canvases.  The  things  were  left  lying  about 
their  studios,  and  if  a hole  was  punched  in 
a canvas  there  were  no  tears  shed.  That  is 
the  healthful  attitude  to  take. 

They  were  painters  enamoured  of  their 
craft.  Sargent,  in  speaking  of  Duveneck, 
gave  the  opinion;  “After  all’s  said,  Frank 
Duveneck  is  the  greatest  talent  of  the  brush 
of  this  generation.”  That  was  said  in  the 


early  nineties.  “The  greatest  talent  of  the 
brush,”  that  is  high  praise.  Yet  brushwork 
is  not  all  there  is  in  art.  When  my  mother 
was  considering  the  purchase  of  the  “Flower 
Girl”  I did  not  urge  her  to  buy  it.  I felt 
then,  as  I feel  now,  the  lack  in  Duveneck’s 
work  of  that  mysterious  thing  which  makes 
Whistler  an  artist,  a lack  of  that  vitality 
which  makes  Thomas  Eakins’  paintings  more 
significant,  in  a way,  than  those  of  Whistler. 

^ I 'HE  Arts  Guild  of  American  Painters  is 
a new  name  for  an  old  group.  Under 
the  new  name  it  seems  to  be  doing  better 
work.  Probably  Ennis  is  the  strongest 
member  of  the  “Guild.”  He  has  a rare 
command  over  his  materials  and  paints  rock 
and  sea  almost  as  well  as  Homer,  shall  I 
say?  No,  that  would  be  too  much  praise. 
He  does  paint  them,  however,  better  than  a 
host  of  men  who  have  made  a reputation  for 
their  marines.  Bela  Mayer  is  another 
strong  painter,  a lover  of  mountains  and 
heavy  decorative  clouds.  Swope  is  good, 
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especially  in  his  “Calm  Sea,”  which  represents 
a group  of  women  folk  sitting  on  the  rocks. 
Others  who  deserve  more  than  this  passing 
mention  are  Costigan,  Detwiller,  Farndon 
and  Starkweather. 

ON  Tuesday  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
\Yilliam  L’Engle  opened  at  the  Kingore 
Galleries.  He  has  talent  but  he  does  not 
quite  know  what  he  wants  to  do  with  it.  He 
has  been  looking  at  the  work  of  other  men, 
when  he  should  have  been  communing  with 
his  own  soul.  The  latest  influence  which 
seems  to  have  come  into  his  life  is  that  of 
Hawthorne.  He  has  rediscovered  Glou- 
cester and  the  Portugese.  He  must  now  re- 
discover himself.  When  he  does  he  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  rich  his  own  person- 
ality is. 

At  the  Ainslie  Galleries  is  now  on  view 
an  exhibition  of  portraits  by  Miss  E. 
E.  Rockwell.  Most  of  them  are  in  pastel 
and  she  is  very  successful,  especially  in  the 
portrayal  of  children.  The  portraits  by 
F.  C.  Ashford,  also  on  view  at  Ainslie’s, 
are  less  spontaneous.  Relatively  they  lack 
vitality  and  simplicity.  Guillermo  Bolin  is 
delightful  in  his  fantastic  use  of  water  color. 
Both  in  subject-matter  and  in  treatment  he 
stands  quite  apart  from  the  conventional 
idea  of  what  a water  colorist  should  be. 

PAINTINGS  of  limited  size  are  being- 
shown  at  the  Milch  Galleries.  The 
heroes  of  the  exhibition  are  much  the  same 
as  at  the  Macbeth  show.  Here,  too,  is  a 
little  Metcalf,  a very  beautiful  French  land- 
scape which  might  almost  be  a Corot,  so 
sensitive  it  is.  There  is  a fine  Twachtman, 
a fine  Murphy,  and  then  to  give  a touch  of 
individuality  to  the  exhibition,  a Thomas 
Eakins  of  the  rarest  quality. 

The  modern  element  is  not  missing. 
There  is  a Gloucester  landscape  by  Theresa 
Bernstein,  and  in  another  room  etchings, 
some  of  which  are  in  color  by  William 
Meyrowitz.  An  etching  of  an  old  rabbi 
combines  a strong  representation  of  character 
with  much  charm  of  color. 


DAISY  By  Richard  Ederheimer 


IN  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  November  19th 
and  21st  there  appeared  articles  by  the 
art  critic  of  the  Eagle  expressing  doubts  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  certain  “Whistlers”  which 
the  critic  had  seen  in  two  New  York  galleries. 
The  American  Art  News  of  November  27th 
reprinted  the  facts  without  naming  the  gal- 
leries at  which  the  “Whistlers”  were  found. 
It  is  unfair  not  to  give  the  names  of  the 
galleries,  for  such  a story  tends  to  arouse  sus- 
picion of  the  trade  at  large.  The  three 
“Whistlers”  criticised  were  owned  by  Morris 
Weston.  Two  of  them  were  at  the  Braus 
Galleries,  having  been  consigned  to  them  that 
day  by  Mr.  Weston. 

The  Braus  Galleries  have  made  the  state- 
ment that,  when  seen  by  the  critic,  the  pic- 
tures had  been  in  their  possession  only  a few 
hours;  that  they  had  not  been  shown  to  their 
expert,  who  was  out  of  town;  and  that  they 
were  returned  to  Mr.  Weston  the  same  day. 


Those  who  wish  to  exhibit  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Independent 
Artists,  to  be  held  in  February  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  should  communicate  at  once  with 
A.  S.  Baylinson,  1947  Broadway,  New  York. 


BROOKLYN. 

Brooklyn  Museum,  Eastern  Parkway. 

Open  week  days,  9 to  6 ; Sunday,  2 to  6 ; 
Thursday  evenings,  7.30  to  9.45;  pay  days, 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  25  cents.  Exhibition 
Brooklyn  Society  of  Etchers. 

Pr.att  Institute  Gallery. 

Exhibition  of  paintings,  Brooklyn  Society  of 
Artists,  to  December  18th. 

MANHATTAN. 

(Exhibitions  are  listed  in  the  order  in  which 
they  would  be  seen  by  a visitor  beginning 
. at  Washington  Square  and  going  north.) 
Salmagundi  Club,  47  5th  Ave. 

Water-colors,  illustrations  and  etchings  by 
members,  to  December  18. 

St.  Mark’s  Hall,  133  East  10th  St. 

Paintings  by  Stewart  Reinhart  and  Mark 
Tobey. 

National  Arts  Club,  119  East  19th  St. 

Exhibition  of  work  by  members. 

Keppel’s,  4 East  19th  St. 

Exhibition  of  Modern  Prints,  to  December  31st. 
Arlington  Galleries,  274  Madison  Ave. 

Paintings  by  E.  L.  Ipsen,  to  December  11th. 
Macbeth  Gallery,  450  5th  Ave. 

Exhibition  of  “Intimate  Paintings.” 

Public  Library,  5th  Ave.  and  42d  St. 

Collection  of  Paintings.  Exhibition  of  Recent 
Additions  to  the  Print  Collection. 

Century  Association,  7 West  43d  St. 

Exhibition  of  paintings  loaned  b}'^  Duncan 
Phillips  (for  members  and  their  guests  only). 
Society  of  American  Fakirs,  11  East  44th  St. 
Small  Paintings  by  members,  to  December 
18th,  1 to  6 P.  M. 

Dudensing  Galleries,  45  West  44th  St. 

Special  International  Exhibition,  to  Decem- 
ber 11th. 

De  Zayas  Gallery,  549  5th  Ave. 

Drawings  by  Cezanne. 

Montross  Gallery,  550  5th  Ave. 

Works  by  Vincent  Van  Gogh,  through  Decem- 
ber. Admission  25  cents.  Water  Colors  by 
living  Americans. 

Knoedler’s,  556  5th  Ave. 

Loan  Exhibition  of  “Old  Masters”  for  the 
benefit  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  to  December 
18th.  Admission  $1.  Etchings  and  Dry-points 
by  Whistler. 

John  Levy  Galleries,  559  5th  Ave. 

Landscapes  by  Aston  Knight,  to  December 
11th.  Modern  French  Paintings. 

Societe  Anonyme,  19  East  47th  St. 

Group  of  modern  paintings,  to  December 
15th.  Admission  25  cents. 

Daniel  Gallery,  2 West  47th  St. 

Arrangements  of  American  Landscape  Forms 
by  Charles  Demuth. 

Touchstone  Gallery,  11  West  47th  St. 

Paintings  by  G.  C.  Henshaw,  to  December 
11th.  Paintings  by  Miss  Ferral  and  Bernard 
Gussow,  from  December  14th  to  25th. 

Ralston  Galleries,  12  East  48th  St. 

Paintings  by  Frank  Duveneck  and  his  friends. 
Scott  & Fowles,  590  5th  Ave. 

English  Drawings,  to  December  15th. 

Arden  Gallery,  599  5th  Ave. 

Christmas  Exhibition  and  Sale. 

Museum  of  French  Art,  599  5th  Ave. 

Contemporary  French  Paintings. 

Ferargil  Galleries,  607  5th  Ave. 

Paintings  by  J.  Alden  Weir  and  Frank  Du- 
veneck, to  December  31st. 


Babcock  Galleries,  19  East  49th  St. 

Guild  of  American  Painters,  to  December 
11th. 

Ferargil  Studio,  24  East  49th  St. 

Thirty  Pastels  by  Arthur  B.  Davies. 
Kennedy  Gallery,  613  5th  Ave. 

Etchings  by  Louis  Orr  and  Troy  Kinney. 
Ainslie  Gallery,  615  5th  Ave. 

Paintings  by  George  Inness,  Wyant,  Martin, 
etc.  Portraits  by  Miss  E.  E.  Rockwell.  Water 
Colors  by  Guillermo  Bolin,  to  December  13th. 
Paintings  by  F.  C.  Ashford  and  Sculpture  by 
J.  M.  Kratina,  to  December  15th. 

Rehn  Gallery,  6 West  50th  St. 

Paintings  by  W.  L.  Lathrop. 

Wildenstein  Galleries,  647  5th  Ave. 

The  Arizona  Desert,  Paintings  by  Francis 
McComas,  to  December  14th. 

Bourgeois  Gallery,  668  Sth  Ave. 

Paintings  by  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson. 

Kingore  Galleries,  668  5th  Ave. 

Paintings  by  William  L’Engle,  to  December 
11th.  Paintings  by  Roerich,  from  December 
18th. 

Kraushaar  Galleries,  680  5th  Ave. 

Paintings  by  Julia  E.  Peck  and  Edith  Ha- 
warth,  to  December  18th. 

Ehrich  Galleries,  707  Sth  Ave. 

Portrait  Drawings  by  Frederic  Theodore 
Weber,  to  December  20. 

Harlow  Galleries,  712  Sth  Ave. 

Old  Sporting  Prints. 

Durand-Ruel  Gallery,  12  East  S7th  St. 

Works  by  Mary  Cassatt. 

Folsom  Galleries,  104  West  57th  St. 

Sculpture  by  John  Storrs. 

Milch  Galleries,  108  West  57th  St. 

Annual  Exhibition  of  Paintings  of  Limited 
Size.  Etchings  by  William  Meyrowitz. 
Powell  Gallery,  117  West  57th  St. 

Works  by  a group  of  painters. 

Mussman  Gallery,  144  West  S7th  St. 

Etchings  by  H.  B.  Swope,  to  December  15th. 
Hanfstaengl  Galleries,  153  West  57th  St. 

Etchings  by  Kasimir. 

Art  Students’  League,  215  West  57th  St. 

Early  work  by  Max  Weber,  to  December  8th. 
Anderson  Galleries,  489  Park  Ave. 

Paintings  by  Richard  Ederheimer. 

Hotel  Majestic,  Central  Park  West  & 72d  St. 

Paintings  of  American  Historical  Subjects. 
Historical  Society,  170  Central  Park  West. 
Important  collection  of  Paintings  by  the  old 
masters  (open  to  the  public,  except  during 
the  month  of  August). 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  Columbus  Ave. 
and  77th  St. 

Permanent  collection  of  works  of  art.  Open 
weekdays,  10  to  5;  Sundays,  1 to  5. 
Metropolitan  Museum,  Central  Park  at  East 
82d  St. 

Open  daily  from  10  A.  M.  to  5 P.  M. ; Satur- 
day, until  10  P.  M.  Sundays,  10  A.  M.  to  5 
P.  M.  Admission,  Monday  and  Friday,  25 
cents;  free  other  days. 

Hispanic  Society,  Broadway  and  156th  St. 
Important  collection  of  Spanish  works  of  art, 
including  paintings  by  El  Greco,  Velasquez 
and  Goya. 

MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 

Art  Museum. 

Loan  exhibition  of  American  Paintings,  to 
December  19th. 


Durand-Ruel 

NEW  YORK:  12  EAST  57th  ST. 
PARIS:  16  RUE  LAFFITTE 


PAINTINGS 


HOWARD  YOUNG 

GALLERIES 


IMPORTANT 

PAINTINGS 

By  AMERICAN  and 
FOR.EIGN  MASTERS 


620  FIFTH  AVENUE 

(At  50lh  Street) 

NEW  YORK 


JOHN  LEVY 
GALLERIES 

High  Class 

PAINTINGS 

Ancient  and 
Modern 


New  York  5 5 q FIFTH  AVENUE 
Paris : 28  PLACE  V E N D O M E 


M.  Knoedler  & Co. 

Established  1846 


PAINTINGS 

By  OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 

OLD  ENGLISH  MEZZOTINTS 
and  SPORTING  PRINTS 

OLD  AND  MODERN 

ETCHINGS  and  ENGRAVINGS 

HIGH  CLASS  RESTORING  AND  FRAMING 


Paris 

556  FIFTH  AVENUE 

London 

17,  Place  Vendome 

NEW  YORK 

15,  Old  Bond  Street 
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